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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


YOUR  J-Am  KSPORTER  AT  WASFIUGTON.  Thursday,  January  1?  'igTl? "'^ 


5'ed.eral  7ara  Board  Interview  No.  67;  The  New  Yoar  of  Cooperation. 


AMOUNCMENT;      Your  farm  reporter  at  Washington  ST^arts  the  New  Year 
right  toda;;.-.    He  is  going  to  tell  us  of  his  interview  with  one  of  the 
officiala  of  the  coc oerative  marketing  division  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  Well,  Mr.  Reporter?  


Where  do  we  stand  on  cooperation  today? 

As  you  know,  tiij.c  part  year  has  "been  a  "big  year  for  farmers' 
associations  in  a  good  many  lines.     There  have  teen  locals,  and  regionals, 
and  nationals  fomed. 

Things  have  hapoened  so  fast  and  furious  at  times,  that  they  were 
h^'rd  to  keep  up  vdth. 

That's  the  reason  I  asked  Dr.  Hutzel  Metzger,  s.ssistant  chief  of 
the  cooperative  markei^ing  division,  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  to  give 
uo  the  hroad  picture  of  wliat  has  happened;  to  sort  of  check  up  with  us 
on  this  big  cooperat?.vo  movement. 

He  tells  me  wo  now  have  over  12,000  associations  reporting  to  the 
Board,     That's  a  lot  of  associations.    But  this  is  a  jig  farming  country. 
Wliac  do  those  figures  rneaji?    And  how  many  members  did  those  associations 

have?      And  how  much  business  did  they  do?  That's  the  question.  We've 

had  oo>-ops  long  before  today.    How  do  the  business,  and  ra'embership,  an^ 
nuv.ber  of  associations  tcda^y  ccmpare  with  a  few  years  back? 

Well,  of  course,  that  Veiries  with  the  kind  of  farm  stuff  you're 
talking  about.     We  have  associations  for  marketing  such  things  as  forage 
crops,  poultry,  and  wool,  ond  nuts  wheroas  fifteen  years  ago,  we  never 
had  any  co-ops  in  those  lines  at  all.     On  the  other  hand,  sane  of  the 
claer  types  of  associations,  such  as  livosLock  co-ops,  have  also  shown  a 
rai-.arkable  increase  in  nmbcrs  in  the  last  five  years. 


As  for  the  "business,  our  farmers'  soiling  and.  "buying  associations 
do  in  a  year's  time,  Br.  Metzger  tells  me  that  is  running  well  over  two 

"billion  yes,  I  said  two  "billion  five  hujidrcd  million  dollars  worth 

of  iDusiness  a  year.     That  represents  "business  "being  done  "by  and  for 
more  than  three  million  mav."bers.      And  when  you  checl.  off  those  mem'bers 
v/ho  "belong  to  more  than  one  association;  that  represents  the  "business 
"being  done  "by  two  million  fojrmors. 

Of  course,  talking  a"bout  "billions  of  dollars  and  millions  of 
farmers,   don't  mean  much  to  most  of  us.     \7e  know  that's  a  lot  of  farmers, 
and  more  money  than  any  of  us  have  got.     Those  "big  figures  sound  im- 
pressive; and  they  do  represent  substantial  growth.     We  can  well  feel 
proud  of  what  has  "been  done  so  far.    But  we  have  all  passed  the  Little 
Jack  Homer  stage. 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  we  like  to  look  facts  in  the  face  and 
see  just  where  we  stand,  and  what's  ahead  of  us. 

Dr.  Metzger  says  that  the  billions  of  "business  now  done  "by 
farmers  cooperatively,  represents  just  about  a  fifth  of  the  total  business 
done  by  farmers.     Those  two  million  farmers  represent  just  about  one- 
third  of  the  farmers  of  this  country.     For  every  man  in  a  co-op,  there 
are  still  two  on  the  outside. 

That  makes  it  look  like  we  have  a  long  rov/  to  hoe  yet.    And  so 
we  have.    But  I  would  do  an  injustice  to  Dr.  Metzger  and  what  he  told 
me,  if  I  left  you  with  just  that  picture.    It  is  worth  noting  that  he 
said  that  nearly  ever^  grower  in  these  United  States  has  a  co-op  handy 
through  which  he  could  rp.orket  his  stuff.    It  is  also  worth  noting  that 
this  past  year,  nearly  three- fourths  of  the  associations,  which  have 
about  two- thirds  of  the  co-op  members  in  the  country,  and  do  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  business,  are  in  our  big  farming  region  made  up  of  eleven 
North  Central  States, 

It  must  be  confessed,  though,  that  most  of  those  associations  are 
either  just  local  associations  or  co-opswhich  operate  in  only  a  limited 
territory.    Many  of  them,  almost  up  to  now,  have  been  only  handling  the 
farmers'  stuff  in  a  limited  ;7ay  at  some  local  point.    In  many  cases, 
cooperative  marketing  ha,s  ended  at  the  local  point.     It  has  stopped  far 
short  of  the  market. 

And  that  brings  us  to  what,  as  Dr.  Metzger  sees  it,  makes  this 
Hew  Year"  as  especially  important.     It  is  not  the  number  of  members  or  the 
number  of  associations  or  the  amount  of  business  that  is  as  impressive 
as  the  widest  and  apparent  soundness  of  the  program  for  closer  cooperation 
all  the  way  from  the  fam  to  the  market. 

As  you  know,  we  now  have  nat i onal  sales  agencies  to  handle  several 
of  our  chief  crops.     There  is  the  Farmers  National  Grain  Corporation  in 
which  farmers'  wheat  and  other  grain  organizations  are  working  together. 
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There  is  the  National  Wool  Marketing  Corporation,  and  The  Anorican  Cotton 
Cooperative  Association,  and  the  National  Bean  Marketing  Association, 
and  the  National  Livestock  Marketing  Association,  and  the  National  Pecan 
Marketing  Association,  and  the  National  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Nor  are  those  seven  all,  in  addition  to  those  national  associations, 
we  nov/  have  regional  cooperatives  handling  cheese,  .and  "butter,  and  turkeys, 
and  eggs  and  poultry,  o.nd  citrus  fruits,  and  walnuts,  and  potatoes,  and 
other  kinds  of  fam  stuff. 

During  this  year  on  which  7/e  h^ve  just  started,  there  will  un- 
dOTit''todly  "be  other  local  associations  fomed.    Locals  over  considerahle 
region  and  in  lines  not  yet  so  closely  organized  will  protahly  be  welded 
into  regionals.     Sane  rogionals  nay  he  even  fomed  into  other  nationals* 
But  Dr.  Metzger  refused  to  s-oeculate  as  to  just  v/hat  ca,ir:.odities  would 
be  next  to  cone  into  a  noro  conplete  fom  of  cooperation  by  cooperatives. 

However,  it  is  not  the  nation-wide  conpleteness  of  sone  of  these 
new  organizations  which  scens  to  please  Dr.  Metzger  nost.    He  thinlis  that 
one  of  the  nost  significant  phases  of  cur  new  cooperative  novcnent  is  the 
nore  business-like  way  co-ops  are  now  nanaged,     For  twenty- five  years, 
various  farnors  associations  have  been  training  nana^ers  and  nenbers. 
Sone  of  those  old  associations  had  rocky  going,  and  sone  actually  went 
on  the  rocLcs,     Out  of  their  experience,  the  bad  ones  as  well  as  the  good 
ones,  has  cone  a  wealth  of  knov/ledge  of  how  a  co-op  should  and  should  not 
be  run. 

Instead  of  independent  co-ops  scattered  here,  there,  and  everyv/hjsre, 
each  conpeting  with  the  other,  the  farners  in  a  nur.iber  of  lines  now 
present  a  united  front.    VJc  go  into  tlii  s  New  Year  with  a  ra.iarkablo  frame- 
work set  up  on  which  to  build  th-rough  this  year  and  into  the  years  to 
cone. 

As  Dr.  Metzger  points  out,  the  Federal  Farrn  Board  and  other  organi- 
zations have  joined  forces  on  a  forward-looking  program  of  education  in 
practical  cooperation.     Fu.ture  farmers  will  this  year  be  trained  in 
principles  of  cooperation  and  informed  as  to  market  supply  and  demand. 
The  men  who  enter  co-ops  in  the  years  to  come  will  be  better  prepared  to 
meet  the  high  duties  and  responsibilities  which  rest  on  each  individual 
co-op  member. 

ANNOUNCH><IEMT ;    Your  farm  reporter  at  Washington  has  just  reported  to  you  a 
New  Yeex  message  of  cooperation  from  Dr.  Hutzel  Lietgzer,  assistant  chief 
of  the  cooperative  marketing  division  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  Station 

 begins  its  New  Year  with  this  continued  cooperation  with  the  Federal 

Farm  Board  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 


mH  ?0R  H3BLICATI0IT 


S-gealiinig;  Time;      10  Minutes. 

Dai-ry  Interview  Ko.  69:     EimROmvIEllT  VS.  EEaEDigY— DAIRY  TYPE  VS.BESF  TYPE 

■AMTOUI-TCEI^SiTT;    Here  is  Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington,  again,  presented 

by  Station  through  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture.  He  brings  us  today  some  interesting  answers  to  interesting 
questions,  on  the  dairy  cow  and  dairy- farming.  All  right,  Mr.  Reporter, 
let's  hear  them.... 


^ich  plays  a  bigger  part  in  the  life  and  achievements  of  the  dairy 
cow  heredity,   or  environment? 

I  think  you'll  agree  it's  a  good  question.    And  here's  another  one: 

^"'hat  are  the  differences,  in  type,  between  a  dairy  cow  and  a  beef 

cow? 

Well,  these  are  two  questions  that  I  took  the  opportunity  to  being 
up  in  my  wanderings  around  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  the  last  week. 
Uhat  I  have  to  tell  you  today  is  how  Uncle  Sam's  dairy  specialists  answered 
them. 

And  here's  hov;  

Taking  them  in  order,  which  DOES  plao^  a  bigger  part,  environment, 
or  heredity? 

Well,  Mr.  M,  H,  Fohman,  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  has  been 
stud^^ing  this  particular  qtiestion  very  thoroughly.     I'll  try  to  explain 
what  he  told  me  as  best  I  can. 


In  the  first  place,  we  all  know, 
affect  heritage  very  materially.  Tliat 
of  producing  600  pounds  of  butterfat  a 


of  course,   that  environment  does 
is,  suppose  you  have  a  cow  capable 
year.     Environment  in  the  fom 
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of  not  enough  feeding,   or  exposure  to  "Dad  weather  or  v/hat  not — -might 
step  in  and  reduce  this  poSsiole  cOO-;pound  production  to  30O  pounds,  or 
2OO0     The  cow  might  never  come  near  the  limit  of  which  she  is  capalale. 
For  that  matter,  records  of  Dairv  Herd-Improvement  Associations  show 

many  cases  of  this  kind  where  potential  high-producers  are  actually 

low-producers  'because  of  environment. 

But  let's  taiie  it  th^  other  way,  Environr.ient  can  hold  "back  a  cow 
with  iniierit'ed  high-producing  alDility;  but  can  it  cause  a  cow  to  produce 
IDOY'l  her  INHERITED  ability?  Ho,  it  cannot.  A  100-pound  cow,  no  matter 
what  she  is  fed  or  how  she  is  cared  for- — and  that ^ s  that. 

Several  years  ago  the  Department  of  Agriculture  "began  a  study  of 
the  official  records  of  three  dairy  Tareeds, 

After  making  due  allowance  for  the  influence  of  age,   they  found 
that  there  was  still  nuite  a  difference  'between  the  second  record  that 
the  cow  actually  made,  and  the  record  tr^t  her  FIRST  record  showed  that 
she  could  ha.ve  made  in  her  second  year.     If  age  had  "been  the  only  influ- 
ence, ajid  with  the  ago  allowance  fig-ored  in,   there  would  have  "been  no 
difference.     As  it  was,   the  average  difference  was  ^0  per  cent. 

17o].l,  what  Caused  this  difference?     The  only  answer  is  environment. 
And  so,  Mr,  Fohiman  estim.ates,  on  the  basis  of  the  thousands  of  records 
studied,    that  heredity  is  responsi"ble  for  approximately  60  per  cent  of 
present-day  production  and  environment  ho  per  cent. 

That  is,   envirorjriicnt  INTERFERED  with  heredity  to  the  extent  of  40 
per  cen:. 

How,  you  might  ask,  just  what  does  all  this  mean,  anyway,  from  a 
practical  standpoint.  Uoll,  as  I  get  it  from  I'.'r.  Fohrman,  there  are  at 
least  two  points  that  are  well  to  remember. 

First,  give  the  ccw  a  chance.      The  only  way  to  tell  just  how  good 
a  cow  she  really  is,   is  to  make  her  environment  a,s  perfect  as  possible. 

Second,  it  is  eas;'  to  spot  the  lov.'-producer ,  in  the  proper  environ- 
ment.    Remember  that  she  can  not  exceed  her  inherited  ability.      And  so 
if  she  is  fed  and  housed  and  cared  for  properly,  and  f.?dls  to  respond, 
she  brands  herself  as  an  incurable  low-producer. 

But  the  first  thing, of  course,   is  to  give  her  a  fair  chance. 

And  now  about  that  other  question:       IJyhat  are  the  real  differences, 
in  type,  between  a  daJ.ry  cow  and  a  beef  cow? 

Well,   it  seems  tl.at  the  differences  are  siUTDri singly  few. 
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If  yo-a  attended,  tlic  I'ational  Dairy  Shov/  Exposition  at  St.  Louis 
in  1929,  you'll  romora'ber  the  Department  of  i\^riculturc  cxhioit.  Tv/o 
skeletons  were  placed  side  "by  side,  one  of  a  dairy  cov;  ojid  the  other  of 
a  "beef  cow.      They  were  arranged  so  that  the  heads  were  not  seen  frorn  the 
entrance  side,  and  so  everyone  had  a  cht?jice  to  decide  v/hich  wo-s  which. 

Hundreds  of  people,  most  of  them  dairymen,  guessed  and  not  a  few  of 

thom  guessed  wrong. 

The  exhibit  v/as  intended  to  shew  that  there  is  actually  very  little 
difference  "between  the  skeletal  structure  of  the  dairy  cow  and  that  of 
the  "beef  cow  and  it  showed  it  to  everybody's  satisfaction. 

According  to  Mr.  \7.  W.  Sv/ett,  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  speci.alist, 

the  difference  in  outward  appearance  is  due  not  to  skeleta.1  structure  

l)ut  to  extreme  fleshing  on  the  one  h.and,  and  to  udder  de\elopment  and 
alssence  of  flesMng  on  the  other. 

The  main  difference  "between  the  Hoef  and  dairy  cow,   aside  from  out- 
ward sppearance,  is  of  course  in  the  uddar.      Co.rciully-t?2^en  cross-section 
pict-arcs  show  that  the  dairy  cow's  udder  is  composed  almost  entirely  of 
tissue  which  secretes  milk.      On  the  other  horid,  tho  "beef  cow's  udder 
contains  only  a  very  small  amount  of  this  tissue. 

"The  results  of  thuse  investigations  surprised  every'body  a  little 
"bit,"  Mr.  Swett  admits.     "IVe  have  "been  thiiicing  of  dairy  t5T>e  and  teef 
tyoo  as  "being  pretty  definite  and  distinct.    We've  considered  them  as 
"being  almost  entirely  different  types  of  machines.      7c  looked  at  outw.ard 
e.ppearance  and  ass-ur^ed  that  inward  striicture  was  enually  as  different. 

'"But  we  found  that  v/e  had  "been  exaggerating  a  little  "bit." 

Breeding  and  selection,  "cy  which  we  have  developed  distinctive 
dairy  and  "beef  types,  have  not  altered  the  skeletal  structure  to  any  extent. 

AM0"UITCEM3IjT ;  You  have  Dcen  listening  to  Your  Yvr::.  Reporter  at  Washington, 
"bringing  you  his  Prid-^-  report  on  questions  of  interest  to  dairy  farmers. 

Your  Reporter  will  "be  "oack  on  the  aj.T  from  Station   at  this  s?^me 

time  next  Monday. 


YOUR  FiffiM  EEPORTE-  AT  WASEIIT&TOIT.        Monday,  January's,  1931. 


HOT  FOE  PUB  LI  CA?  I  PIT 
Speakins  Tine:  10  mixiutes.  All  Regions. 

GROWING  FORK  THE  COITSUI/IKR  WAICTS 

4i.. 

fejTIlTG  AMOmmmn:     This  is  Monday,  the  da,v  that  Station   ^ 

broadcasts  the  regular  livestock  FARI.I  REPORTER  PROGR^Wi.     The  Reporteri- 
sut)ject  for  this  talk  is  GROWING  PORK  THE  CONSUf/lER  T/.WTS.    All  right, 
Mr.  Reporter,  tell  us  what  kind  of  pork  the  consumer  wants. 


All  right,  folks,  All  you  hog  raisers  gather  in  around  the 
loud  speaker  so  we  can  talk  ahout  the  kind  of  hogs  that  hoost  your 
hank  account,  pay  off  mortgages,  and  make  the  hest  pork  chops. 

Times  are  always  and  eternally  changing.     I  used  to  enter  the 
Washington  street  cars  at  the  hack  end  and  pay  a  conductor.     On  my 
way  to  the  agricultural  grounds  this  morning  for  ray  regular  livestock 
interview  I  missed  the  first  car  trying  to  get  on  the  hack  end  and 
barely  got  ahoard  the  next  car  by  climhing  on  the  front  end  and  vaying 
the  motorman  who  is  also  the  conductor.    One-man  street  cars  are' 
getting  to  he  the  fad  in  many  cities,  and  other  changes  of  equal 
importance  are  taking  place  every  day,    l^liat  is  new  and  modern 
today  may  he  discarded  for  something  better  tomorrow,  and  that's 
why  we  are  always  changing  from  old  to  new,  obsolete  to  modern,  and 
taking  up  new  fads,  new  fancies,  and  new  models. 

_  The  question  is  often  raised,   "Are  these  changes  for  the 
best?",  and  thats  the  first  question  I  asked  Mr.  E.Z.  RusseHin  charge 
of  Gwme  investigations  for  the  United  States  Bureau  of  minimal  Indus- 
try m  my  interview  with  him  this  morning  on  GROWING  PORK  THE  CONSUIIER 
WANTS. 

Swinging  around  in  his  chair  in  his  little  two-by-four  office 
in^one  of  the  old,  temporary  war  buildings,  Mr.  Russell  met  me  with 

this  question          "How  long  has  it  been  since  you  saw  a  500-pound 

market  hog?" 


naturally,  I  had  to  adnit  that  a  hog  of  that  size  hadn't  crossed 
in  front  of  my  eyes  for  several  years,    Reading  my  mind  as  fast,  or 
faster,  than  it  was  working,  the  old  ITehrasl^  hog  farmer  said, 

"W-ij-,  don't  you  sec  t'^oso  hig  hogs  anj^  more?  Tlicy  used  to  he 
coHiion  when  you  and  I  were  hoys,  hut  they  are  few  and  far  hot  ween 
at  the  present  time,  and  tl'Ore's  a  c:oo6.  reason  for  it." 

"That^s  just  what  I  want  you  to  tell  l/E,"!  countered. 

"All  right,"   said  llr.  Russell.  "V/hen  I  was  a  hoy  hack  on  a 
?Tehro,s':a  hog  farm  and  ^'•ou  were  a  hoy  dovm  on  a  Tennessee  farm  we  used 
to  hoast  ahout  how  hig  we  could  make  a  hog  grow,  didn't  wo?" 

"  Thiat '  s  r  i ght ,  "  I  an sv/c  red, 

"You  hot  it  is,"  he  replied,  "irat  that  day  is  gone,  and  at  the 
present  tim.e  we  are  marketing  the  hulk  of  our  hogs  around  the  200- 
pound  mark  and  delivering  them  to  the  trade  at  an  earlier  age  than  we 
formerly  did. 

"Tfe  are  doing  that,"  continued  Mr.  Russell  "hecause  the  consumer 
is  getting  away  from  that  large  lard-type  hog." 

"ITiiat  do  you  meant |'  I  questioned. 

"Just  this,"  he  replied,  "As  a  general  ra.le  a  hog  that  weighfe,  say, 
500  pounds  contains  a  lot  of  fa,t  vhich,  when  cooked,  turns  to  lard  or 
grease.    We  used  to  use  that  grease  for  cooking  back  in  the  olden  days, 
hut  we  donH  use  nearly  so  much  of  it  no\v.     We  now  use  more  compounds 
for  cooking,  and.  we  find  that  pork  v/ith  not  quite  so  much  fat  in  it  is 
what  meets  our  demands. 

"ilow,  since  we  don't  especially  care  for  this  large  lard-type  hog 
any  nore,  we  have  changed  our  size  of  hogs  and  now  market  them  around  the 
200-pound  mark  instead  of  the  hig  500  pounders  we  used  to  hrag  about. 
IJaturally,  we've  made  that  change  hecause  the  pork  consumer  wants  and  lilies 
the  Suialler  hog  and  hecause  the  hutchcr  or  packer  can  get  more  dcsirahle 
cuts  from  the  medium- si  zed  hog." 

Reaching  in  his  desk  Ilr,  RusscU pulled  out  two  colored  "oicturcs 
sho\7ing  tv/o  different  hams.     One  ham  came  from  a  200-pound  hog  and 
had  very  little  fat  on  it.     The  other  ham  was  from  a  400-pound  hog  and  con» 
tainod  a  large  amount  of  pure  fat. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "the  hutchcr  who  huys  this  hig  hog  will  have  to 
trim  off  and  dispose  of  that  fat  or  lard  the  host  viajy  he  can.  ITaturally, 
lard  is  cheaper  than  hara,  therefore  the  hutchcr  will  have  to  sacrifice 
miach  of  the  fat  in  the  form  of  triranings  he  fore  he  can  market  the  ham. 


"In  the  case  of  the  mcdixim- weight  hog  the  ham  is  not  covered  v/ith 
so^much  fat  and  consequentlj^  the  hutchcr  gets  more  profitahlc  cuts  from 
this  tj'-pc  of  hog.     That's  why  the  hutchers  and  packers  prefer  the  medi- 
um-weight hogs,  and  as  I  have  told  you  iDeforc,  the  consumer  prefers  the 
mcdiura- weight  hog  hecause  it  produces  the  cuts  in  popular  demand  without 
so  much  fat . " 

Mr.  Russell  told  me  that  what  he  said  ahout  fat  hams  from  hig  hogs 
also  applied  to  shoulders,  loins,  bacon  strips,  and  even  sparerihs. 
In  other  words,  a  big,  fat  hog  produces  a  lot  of  fat  which  must  be  made 
into  lard.    We  used  to  eat  that  fat  to  a  very  great  extent,  but  like  the 
street  cars  \?e  have  changed  our  fashions  and  now  we  want  choice  cuts 
from  mediujn  instead  of  heavy-weight  hogs.     Tliat's  what  the  consumer  wants 
at  the  present  time  and  that's  what  the  packer  wants  because  he  wants 

to  please  the  consumer  trade  and  that's  the  whole  thing  in  a  nut 

shell  we  are  producing  medium-weight  hogs  today  because  the  consu:i;er 

wants  them. 

The  choicest  cut  of  a  hog  is  the  loin,  the  next  best  cut  is  "oer- 
haps  the  bacon  strips,  and  then  the  hams,  shoulders,  and  finally  the 
lard. 

Mr,  Russell  told  me  about  judging  and  placing  40  club  iDigs  at 
one  of  the  big  fairs  last  fall.    He  placed  the  fattest  T5ig  last  be- 
cause it  was  simply  too  fat  for  the  most  economical  cuts. 

Of  course,  I  was  interested  in  what  Mr.  Russell  was  telling  me 
about  cuts,  fat,  lard,  and  so  forth,  but  I  wanted  him  to  wind  u'o  the 
story  by  telling  me  how  to  Tjroduce  these  medium-weight  hogs  to  the 
best  advantage.    :\nd  without  my  asking,  he  did  it. 

"How  Mr.  Reporter,"  he  said,  "we  have  been  growing  hogs  at  the 
Goverment  field  stations  for  a  nwnber  of  years  and  here's  what  we 
have  found  out  even  though  it  may  not  sound  true  it's  a  fact.  We 
have  the  records  to  backup  the  statements." 

^      "For  four  years  wo  have  been  running  one  particular  test  at  one 
01  our  mid-west  field  stations.     Tliis  test  is  to  find  out,  among 
ot.aor  t.imgs,  whether  it's  more  profitable  to  market  hogs  at  6  months 
ox  age,  weighing  around  200  pounds  apiece,  or  to  hold  and  market  then 
at  9  months  of  age  when  they  weigh  around  300  pounds  apiece. 

"For  this  test  we  have  two  sets  of  "oigs.     One  bunch  of,  say,  50 
pigs  arc  farrowed  and  pushed  right  along  until  they  are  marketed  at 
around  6  months  of  ago  and  when  they  weigh  approximately  200  pounds 
apiece.    Those  pigs  have  access  to  a  self-feeder  containing  corn  and 
tank^c  and  are  provided  with  a  mineral  and  pasture  when  it's  avail- 
able . 
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"The  other  "pigs  arc  farrowed  at  the  sanio  time,  well  cared  for 
hut  fed  a  limited  ration  instead  of  a  "pushing"  ration.     They  are 
generally  marketed  at  around  9  months  of  ago  and  usually  v/eigh 
■oretty  close  to  300  pounds  apiece  when  marketed. 

"ITow,  here's  the  interesting  nart  of  this  experiment,"  said 
Ilr.  Russell.     "Tor  four  --ears  straight  the  mediura-v/eight  hogs 
pushed  from  the  time  they  were  farrowed  until  they  were  sold  at 

5  months  of  age  hrought  on  an  average  of  $3  a  htmdred  pounds 

more  than  the  pigs  produced  on  limited  rations,  and  sold  at  9 
months  of  age.     The  young  pigs  weighed  ahout  200  pounds  apiece  at 
the  time  of  marketing  and  the  9-months-olr'  pigs  weighed  around 
300  pounds  apiece. 

"Let  me  say  hefore  I  close  the  interview,     said  I.Ir.  Russell, 
"that  if  we  grow  the  kind  of  pork  the  consumer  v/ants,  likes  hest,  and 
is  willing  to  pay  most  for,  Lve'll  produce  the  medium-weight  hogs 
weighing  around  200  pounds  at  market  age, 

"ITow,  in  order  to  gvou  this  hog  in  the  most  profitable  manner,  I 
helieve  it  ought  to  he  pushed  from  the  time  it  is  farrowed  until  the 
day  it  is  v/eighed  on  the  scales  at  the  market.     If  yoiir  listeners  want 
more  information  along  this  line  ask  them  to  write  for  Farmers'  Bulletin 
1I0.1437-P    SWIIS  PRODUCT  I  Oil  and  Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo.  1504-F  SELF- 
FSZDIHG  VERSUS  rlMD  ISJDIITG  OF  SOWS  MJ)  LITTHRS." 


CL 0 S IITG  JL'FOUl'ICTi] I EITT ;      Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have  heen  listening 

to  one  of  the  re.galar  Farm  Reporter  programs  broadcast  from  Station  

in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Write  this  station  if  you  -ant  copies  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1437~F 
SWni2  PRODUCTIOIJ,  and  Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo.  1504-F  S3LF-FEEDIITG  V3RSUS 
HAIJD  3!:iDHTG  OF  SOWS  .tlD  LITTERS. 


Crp-Qs  and  Soils  Interviev/  !To.  1:  YiThen  Will  The  De-pression.  End? 


AL^TOUi'CH.lBlTT :  Yo-or  ian?i  reporter  at  Washirxgton  asks  the  specialists  of 
the  United  States  Departraent  of  Agriculture  questions  which  you  suggest 
to  hira.  Today,  he  orings  us  an  answer  on  one  of  the  chief  questions  in 
many  mens'  minds,  as  we  head  into  this  New  Year  V/ell,  Mr.  Reporter? 

3{c  :{(  9|c  %  3|( 

Here's  the  question, 

T^e  are  all  interested  in  getting  some  idea  of  when  the  demand  for 
farm  products  is  going  to  pick  up. 

"^Vhen  will  the  depression  end?" 

As  Patrick  Henry  would  say;  I  know  of  no  wa.y  of  Judging  the  future, 
but  oy  the  past. 

That's  about  what  Mr,  L,  H.  Bean  says.     Only  he  says  it  in  figures. 
Mr.  Bean  is  an  economist  of  the  United  States  Department  of  A^grici^lture, 
He  has  compared  this  present  "Slough    of  Despond"  v/ith  some  of  the  other 
depressions  we've  been  bogged  in  in  recent  years;  and  he  has  come  to  some 
pretty  definite  conclusions,  as  to  just  when  v/e  are  likely  to  reach  rising 
groiind.  

^To.     I'm  not  going  to  give  you  all  the  involved  figures  he  uses. 
Neither  ar.i  I  going  to  tease  you  along  by  first  showing  you  how  he  arrives 
at  his  conclusions. 

Of  course,  he  admits  that  this  depression  may  be  "something  else 
yet  again,"    But  he  finds  that  so  far  .this  decline  has  followed  much  the 
same  sort  of  course  as  did  the  Big  Sl-ump  of  1920  and  21.    If  it  keeps  on 
as  it  has  been  going,  Mr,  Bean  declares  that  we  may  expect  a  slov/  recovery. 

Before  the  end  of  this  year,  or  the  first  part  of  next,  he  estimates, 
business  activity  will  be  about  back  to  noimal. 

If  that  happens,  as  he  suggests,  it  v/ill  mean  better  markets  for 
practically  all  farm  products.     Such  improved  markets,  he  says,  would  be 
reflected  in  rising  prices  — ~~  granting,  of  course,  that  production  stays 
the  same , 

"Back  to  normal"  by  the  end  of  this  year  or  the  first  of  nextl 
That's  v/hat  Mr,  Bean  figures,     "It's  a  Long,  long  trail,  a-winding,"  but 
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Mr.  Bean  seems  to  have  worked  this  thing  owt  carefully. 

In  considering  this  "bog  of  depression,  he  points  out,  that  the 
question  of  deraand  for  fann  products  is  not  so  simple  as  some  folks  see.n  to 
think. 

It  seems  to  "be  that  for  our  own  convenience  we  just  class  every- 
thing raised  on  the  fann  as  "farm  products".  Then  we  get  to  talking  ahout 
"farm  products"  as  if  they  were  one  thing,  instead  of  a  lot  of  different 
things.     In  a  lot  of  cases,  the  demand  for  one  kind  of  farm  stuff  is 
considerably  different  from  the  demand  for  some  other  farm  product. 

In  the  case  of  cotton,  for  instance,  the  demand  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers  and  middlemen  who  use  this  farm  product  as  raw  material, 
is  the  demand  that  coiuits.    Food  stuffs  raised  on  the  farm,  are  influenced 
more  directly  hy  the  buying  power  of  consumers,  of  course.     In  the  case 
of  wheat,  hov;ever,  we  have  to  consider  the  international  demand  and 
financial  conditions, 

Mr,  Bean  showed  me  how  he  has  charted  the  ups  and  downs  of  those 
different  demands  for  farm  stuff,  and  how  the  ups  and  downs  of  business 
generally,  taken  by  a.nd  large,  has  gone  along  pretty  much  the  same  up 
and  down  hill  course.     Since  the  V^ar,  ho  points  out,  we've  ha,d  four  periods 
of  business  prosperity,  in  1920,  1923,  1926  and  1929.    Following  those  fat 
years  on  the  heights,  we've  descended  into  the  valleys.     In  1920  and  21, 
you  recall,  v/e  had  quite  a  slump.    That  depression,  lasted  18  months.  The 
ones  in  1923-24  and  1926-27  didn't  go  so  deep  or  last  so  long.    TiTe  just 
ran  along  in  those  depressions  for  14  to  15  months. 

The  1930  gully  is  already  wider  and  deeper  than  the  big  depression 
of  1920-21.    TJe've  already  been  in  it  for  more  than  13  months  now,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Bean's  charts.    Those  charts  are  just  historical  pictures  of 
conditions,    From  them  you  can  see  just  hov;  farm  prices  and  business  con- 
ditions have  had  sinilar  ups  and  downs  since  the  Y/ar. 

lou  all  know  how  it  works.    As  Mr,  Bean  interprets  it,  in  the  case 
of  food  stuffs,  wholesale  dealers  pay  farmers  more  or  less  for  their  stuff 
in  the  wholesale  markets  depending  on  the  state  of  business,  or  on  what 
they  are  able  to  sell  the  stuff  for  in  the  retail  markets. 

^Tnen  building  slov/s  up  or  factories  slow  down,  payrolls  are  smaller, 
and  consumers  have  less  to  bu;^'-  with.     The  demand  falls  off.    Almost  every 
time  the  city  worker  pulls  his  belt  in  a  notch,  it  seems  that  the  man  on 
the  farm  feels  the  pinch. 

And,  Mr.  Bean  reminds  me,  this  deiDression  we  are  passing  through 
is  practically  world  wide.     So  our  farm  prices  here  in  the  United  States 
are  affected  not  only  by  reduced  demand  here  at  home,  but  also  by  a 
falling  off  in  foreign  demand.    That  less  demand  abroad  has  been  bro'u^ht 
about  by  increased  unemployment  in  England,  and  Germany,  and  other  European 
countries^    Also  by  the  world-v/ide  drop  in  prices  for  stuff  from  which 
much  of  the  world's  population  gets  its  income;  such  as  for  v/heat  in 
Argentina  and  Canada,  wool  in  Australia,  and  cotton  in  Egypt  and  India. 

Mr,  Bean,  however,  had  taken  all  these  different  things  into  con- 
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sideration.    He  has  tried  to  weigh  and  "balance  them  all  so  as  to  find 
whether  we're  headed  further  into  the  hole  and  well  on  toward  rising 
ground, 

Fiien  you  think  of  recent  declines  in  stocks  and  trends,  and  reports 
of  country  "bank;  failures,  and  the  drop  in  "buying  power  of  farmers  due  to 
the  drought,  and  the  fsJling  off  in  foreign  demand  and  the  increased  foreign 
competition  in  industrial  and  agricultural  products,  the  situation  would 
seem  to  suggest  things  getting  no  "better  fast. 

On  the  other  hand,  plans  for  expansion  in  construction  work  "by  city, 
state,  and  federal  governments  suggest  improvement  in  conditions.     So  do  the 
lov;  interest  rates.    Mr,  Bean  says  low  interest  rates  favor  some  advance 
in  building  activity.    Low  cotton  prices  favor  a  recovery  of  the  textile 
industry.     The  "big  cut  in  automobile  maniifacture  and  the  reduction  of  deal- 
ers stocks  favor  some  recovery  in  the  a.utomobile  business.    And  im.proveraent 
in  those  lines  would  also  be  reflected  in  the  iron  and  steel  business. 

It  all  seems  to  simmer  down  to  a  question  of  whether  these  conditions 
making  for  improvement  will  outweigh  the  conditions  v/orking  against  improve- 
ment , 

To  decide  which  weighs  the  most,  Mr.  Boan  has  gone  back  to  his  history 
of  the  other  depressions.    T/eighing  and  bala-ncing  the  many  complex  fa,ctors 
on  the  scales  of  past  experience,  he  says  we  may  look  for  a  slow  recovery. 
And  this  good  year  of  1931  will  see  us  well  on  toward  normal  business. 
That  he  says  would  tend  to  improve  maricets  for  practically  all  agricultural 
products.    They  all  went  down  in  the  depression  of  1929-30.    They  will  all 
come  up  again  in  1931-32,  Mr,  Bean  adds,  if  farm  production  stays  the  sane, 

AMOUITCa.IEIIT;     Your  farm  reporter  at  Washington  has  just  told  you  when  the 
depression  will  end,  according  to  estimates  of  Mr,  L.  K.  Bean  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agi'iculture,    This  good  news  comes  to  you  throiogh  the 

cooperation  of  Station   with  the  Department.    Keep  a  sharp  lookout 

for  the  outlook  re-oort. 
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YOm  ?.A?u;:  HSrORTSR  AT  r.^lSHIlTGT01T.  Wednesda7,  jkHB^X-^-v-LSSl. 

HOT  ?0R  PUBLIC  A?  lOIT 

S;oea::ing  Tine:     10  Minutes. 

'.."HAT  TI-rE.  GO\^RI",:i]l'E  IS  DOIITG  TOR  THE  POULTRY  II'TDUSTRY. 


Q-Q e n i n£:  Ann o vzic eine n t ;     Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Station 


takres  pleasure 


in  presenting  YOUR  '."ASKIITGTOiT  PARI/i  REPORTER.    Kis  su'ojoct  for  this  occasion 
is  V'HAT  THE  EEDEE-iL  G0\T]R1",SI:T  IS  DGUIO  FOR  THE  POULTRY  IlIDUSTRY.    All  right-, 
Mr.  Reporter, 

— oOo — 

V/hat^s  the  United  States  Government  doing  for  the  poultry  raisers 
in  this  co-'ontryj    That's  the  question  I  ashed  Dr.  Morley  A.  Jull  the  other 
day.    Dr.  J'uLl,  as  many  of  you  know,  is  in  charge  of  the  poultry  office  of 
the  United  Sta,tes  Department  of  Agriculture  and  is  one  of  the  best  poultry 
authorities  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

"'Veil,"  said  Dr.  Jtill,  as  he  oegan  to  pij-11  papers  from  his  desk, 
"our  Govom:nent  is  doing  a  lot  for  the  poultry  raisers.    Eor  example, 
poultry  extension  work  is  now  "being  carried  on  in  every  single  one  of  the 
48  States  in  the  Union  and  the  territory  of  Hav/aii." 

Does  the  Government  foster  this  poultry  extension  \York?     I  asked. 

"It  certainly  does,"  v/as  his  candid  reply.     "Eor  instance,  in  1929 
there  'vvere  75  extension  poultry  specialists  v/ho  spent  their  full  tim.e 
wor.cing  to  improve  poultry  conditions  throughout  the  country  and  to  m.ake 
the  industry  more  prof itahle  to  the  thousands  of  men  and  women  engaged  in 
producing,  grov;ing  r.nd  ca.ring  for  the  millions  of  chickens  scattered  from 
the  hoard  walks  of  Atlantic  City,  Tev/  Jersey,  to  the  orange  groves  of  south- 
ern California,  and  from  'lichig3,n  Boulevard  in  Chicago  to  Canal  Street  in 
llew  Orl(\ans." 

"Dr.  Jull,"  I  interrupted,     "If  7S  poultry  extension  people  spend 
their  v/hole  tim.e  working  to  Improve  poultry  conditions  and  poultry  itself, 
they  evidently  do  a  lot  of  work.     Tell  me  about  some  of  the  special  ways 
the:,^  help  poultry  raisers." 

"With  pleasure,"  he  replied.     "To  begin  with  the  1928  reports  of 
nearly  4,000  count;/  extension  workers  showed  that  nearly  eight  per  cent 
of  their  entire  tLme  was  spent  on  poultry.    These  reports  further  shov.' 
that  nea,rly  a  half  million  poultry  raisers  adopted  better  poultry  methods 
as  a  result  of  this . extension  work." 

Catching  Dr.  Jull's  keen  eye  for  just  a  second  I  said,  "T^liat  you 
are  telling  me  so"':iLids  like  a  m.ighty  good,  constructive  piece  of  work." 
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"You  bet  it  is,"  v/as  his  quick  response.     "T,7h.y,  "  he  said,  "the 
1928  reports  from  nearly  2,000  countp  extension  workers  showed  that 
poultry  raisers  had  been  influenced  to  feed  better  rations  on  more  than 
90,000  farv:s.     In  the  ju.iior  \vor>  there  were  more  than  4,000  poultry 
clubs  or^.-anised  in  which  ?.-oproxLiiately  100,000  boys  and  girls  were  en- 
rolled. " 

l"ow  folks,  you  3,11  knov/  that  it's  one  thing  to  start  a  project 
and  another  thing  to  finish  it  up  and  receive  the  reward,  and  I  tho^'oght 
I':,  throv.'  cold  v/ater  on  Dr.  Jull's  enthusiasm  when  I  asked,  "How  many 
of  these  club  members  finished  their  -!:)oulti^'"  projects?" 

"I'lore  than  50,000,"  he  replied.    "That's  nearly  two  thirds  of  all 
of  those  -..ho  enrolled.    These  boys  and  girls  not  only  finished  the 
prescribed  course  but  they  a.ct'o^illv  and  successfully  reused  more  than  a 
million  birds." 

Pointing  to  a  picture  of  a  culling  demonstration  on  the  wall  of 
his  office  Dr,  Jull  said,  "That  one  thing  alone  has  been  worth  millions 
to  the  poultry  raisers  of  the  country.     It  has  taught  them  to  get  rid  of 
the  unprofitable  hens  and  this  in  turn  allov;s  m.ore  feed  for  those  that 
produce  the  eggs. 

"In  addition  to  culling  demonstrations  extension  workers  have 
helped  farmers  get  purebred  cockerels  and  females  v/hich  have  boosted  egg- 
production  in  their  flocks.    The  a.verage  egg  production  per  hen  in  many 
of  these  flocks  say  10  years  ago  v/as  somiCthing  like  120  eggs  a  hen. 
Today  that  average  has  clim.bed  until  it's  aro^und  150  eggs  per  hen.  Quite 
a  bit  of  this  iiiiprovement  can  undoubtedly^  be  traced  to  the  wide  interest  in 
the  selection  of  better  hens  and  better  cockerels. 

"Uncle  Sara's  poultrj^  extension  workers  Ziave  done  anpther  good  piece 
of  work  in  boosting  modern  methods  of  controlling  insect  pests,  and 
parasites. " 

"Give  m^e  an  example,"  I  broke  in. 

"C-ladly,"  replied  Tr.  Jull,     Looking  me  straight  in  the  eye  he  said, 
"Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  army  general  destroying  his  eimmy' s  food  supplies, 
and  so  starving  hLm  into  surrender?" 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "it  seem.s  to  me  that  I  recall  reading  about  som.ething 
of  that  kind  at  a  place  they  call  Yorktown." 

"You're  a  good  historian,"  he  la-oghed  and  you  got  my  point.    In  the 
destruction  of  som.e  of  the  v/orst  poultry  parasites  we  have  to  contend  with  we 
have  fo'ond  that  the  easiest  y/ay  to  m.aZce  these  trouble  malcers  surrender  is  to 
destroy  the  host  that  harbors  them  at  some  stage  of  their  life.  ?or 
instance,  \;s  have  found  that  grasshoppers,  gro'und  beetles,  and  even  snails 
are  among  the  recently  discovered  intermediate  hosts  of  certain  poultry 
parasites.    Of  course,  as  soon  as  these  things  are  proved  here  at  the 
Government  poultry  farm  and  at  o'ccc  various  experiment  stations,  the  ex- 
tension people  cajrvy  them  to  the  farms  of  the  poultry  raisers  thro'oghout 
the  covjitry,  and  in  that  v/ay  the  good  work  of  the  federal  Government  goes 
on  and  on." 

~3- 
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In  addition  to  helping  -poultry  raisers  control  parasites  and  in- 
sects. Uncle  Sam  nas  done  his  oit  in  reducing  avian  or  fowl  tulserculo sis 
in  the  -ooultry  flocks  of  the  co'cmtrj,     That  disease  is  loujid  in  the 
flocks  of  the  Corn  Bait,  on  the  pacific  Coast,  in  the  liJast,  and  is  slov/ly 
spreading  to  other  sections  of  the  country.    Poultry  raisers  everyv/here 
should  acc^ji-iint  ther.iselvos  v"ith  the  disease  and  its  control  and  be 
prepared  to  first,  prevent  its  ga.ining  entrance  to  the  flock  and  second, 
know  how  to  eradicate  the  disease  in  case  it  gets  a  foothold, 

jf/ory  now  and  then  a  frau.dulent  drug  preparation  for  poultry 
diseaccs  for  which  there  is  no  knov;n  drug  treatment,  appears  on  the  market. 
Uncle  Sc::.  is  consto.ntl;/  on  the  lookout  for  such  things,  and  does  his  oest 
to  stop  thorn  oof ore  they  reach  the  poultryman, 

C-rading  eggs,  grading  poultry,  .cijad  the  marketing  of  poultry,  eggs, 
tiorkeys,  ducks,  ojno.  geese  are  some  more  of  the  poultry  projects  carried 
on  "oy  the  Pederal  Government  for  the  benefit  of  the  producer  back  on  the 
farm. 

I'oxi  folks,  I  h?.v3  mentioned  these  things  not  to  o.dvertise  our 
&ovjrrincnt.     It  doesnH  need  advertising,     It^s  o.olo  to  stand  a,lone.  I^vc 
mentioned  a  few  of  the  v/ays  in  vhich  your  G-ovemment  and  m.ine  helps  poultry 
raisers  in  order  to  drive  home  the  fact  that  it's  an  easy  matter  to  got 
accurate,  reliable  poultry  information  from,  the  hundreds,  yes  even  thousands, 
of  covr.ty  extension  workers  now  emplo^^ed  throu^;hout  the  country.  The 
poultry  informa^tion  they  possess  comes  from  their  State  college  of  agri- 
culture and  from  the  United  States  De-oartment  of  Agriculture,  and  is  there- 
fore, the  latest,  the  m.ost  modern  and  the  most  practical  information 
available  at  the  present  time.    Use  this  information,  and  use  these  ex- 
tension people  in  producing,  growing,  and  managing  better  and  more  profit- 
able birds  during  the  year  of  1931, 

I've  told  you  only  a  few  of  the  m.any  things  Dr,  Jull  talked  to  me 
about,  but  I'm  already  approaching  a  red  traffic  light  so  I  must  apply 
the  brr,kos.     In  closing  let  me  remind  you  that  IJncle  Sam  ha,s  many  free 
pujlications  of  special  val^^e  to  poultry  raisers. 


CLOSIi.C-  A:!I.QLi!7C7I.II:"i:;    You  ha.ve  been  listening  to  one  of  the  regular  Parm 

P.-iportor  ••rograms  broadcast  from  Station   in  cooperation  with  the 

United  S'-'ates  Dopa,rtment  of  Agriculture.     If  you  want  specific  poultry  in- 
forsn_-,tion  get  in  touch  with  yo"ar  county  agent,  your  State  college  of  agri- 
culture or  v;rite  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
\7ashington,  D,  C. 


— oOo — 


Y0U5  FIMI  HEPQRTER  AT  VjlSHIZ'GTGl''. 


! 

Thursd'aY,  -•JoJiua.r.y  g.  1931. 


Jcderr.l  ^am  Board  Intcrviow  I^To.  bg;  Ile,^j;ional  Pair:'  Associations, 


Am-TOUITCSIvlEIJT;  Eacli  Thursday  your  farm  reporter  at  V/arhington  reports  to 
us  the  results  of  an  intcrvicv/  with  some  SjpecipJList  of  the  Tederol  Farm 

Soard.     Today  his  report  has  to  do  with  milk  associations  hut  let's 

hear  from  your  Farm  Reporter  himself  All  right,  i.ir.  Reporter?  


^  :t:  *        >>:  V.  >!t  >|c  5|t  ;ii 


These  are  the  days  of  "big  things,  important  things,  in  the  market- 
ing of  farm  stuff. 

As  our  great  coopora-oivo  novanent  swings  into  its  stride,  we  hegin 
to  appreciate  some  of  the  changes  which  are  talcing  place,  in  many  lines 
of  farming. 

The  tendency  seems  to  he  for  local  associations  to  get  together. 
The  old  motto  of  "in  Union  There  is  Strength"  seems  to  have  "been  adopted 
hy  co-ops.      We  often  thinlc  of  fluid  milk  co-ops,  organized  to  supply 
nearhy  cities,  as  "being  peculiarly  local.    But  from  v/hat  Mr,  T,  C-.  Stitts 
says,  in  telling  me  ahout  sorae  of  the  pertinent  prohlems  now  prominent  in 
the  milk  business,  the  fluid  milk  associations  are  getting  closer  to- 
gether, and  tending  to  tdzQ  in  m-ore  and  more  territory.     In  other  words, 
the  forward-looking  locals  are  going  together  to  fom  regional  fluid- 
milk  associations. 

Mr.  Stitts  is  vath  the  cooperative  marketing  division  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Board.    As  the  Farr.i  Board  is  encouraging  more  complete  co- 
operation hy  farmers,  Mr.  Stitts  is  in  close  touch  xdth  the  latest  develop- 
ments. 

He  s-4's  that  in  spite  of  what  the  drought  did  to  us,  there  is  a 
hig  increase  in  the  supply  of  fluid  milk  in  all  the  important  cities. 
And  on  top  of  our  having  more  milk  than  us^aal,  there  has  heen  some  falling 
off  in  the  use  of  milk.    As  you  may  know,  that  has  m-de  the  supply  prohlems 
of  our  fluid  milk  marketing  associations  extrenzely  acutcj  to  put  it  mildly, 
and  in  dignified  language* 
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Consunption  of  fluid  r.ilk  has  apparently  fallen  off  r.iore  in  the 
strictly  industrial  cities  like  Detroit,  Mr.  Stitts  tells  no,   than  it  has 
in  cities  like  Baltinore  and  Washington  where  the  pinch  of  unernploynent 
has  "been  less  keenly  felt. 

Anyway,  the  producers'  cooperative  associations  have  made  a  very 
careful  study  of  the  whole  situation.     And  although  they  were  formed 
prinarily  to  represent  the  nilk  producers,  they  appreciate  that  the  con- 
sumers must  he  given  special  consideration.     Things  being  as  they  are,  the 
farmers  associations  have  been  willing  to  make  the  price  of  milk  in  the 
eastern  cities  lower  as  long  as  the  cut  in  prices  was  passed  on  in  the 
retail  price,  so  the  cons"uraers  coiold  get  the  "benefit  of  it. 

However,  Mr.  Stitts  estimates  that  the  price  of  milk  is  now  pretty 
well  adjusted  to  conditions.      It  is  worth  noting,  he  points  out,  that  the 
adjustments  in  prices  have  "been  most  orderly  where  the  producers  have  "been 
best  organized. 

If  milk  prices  are  forced  down  too  low,  he  says,  Ms  experience  is, 
that  production  is  often  decreased,  sometimes  to  the  point  of  causing  a 
shortage  and  boosting  prices  unduly  later  on. 

And  that's  not  the  only  way  consumers  may  lose  by  extra  low  prices 
on  milk.     In  fact,  Mr,  Stitts  seems  to  think  that  it  is  a  doraright  mis- 
fortune to  milk  cons-umers,  for  milk  to  get  too  cheap. 

He  points  out  that  cheap  milk,  is  more  likely  to  be  cheap  milk. 
When  the  price  of  milk  is  low  it  is  harder  to  get  high  quality  production. 

There  is  no  question  about  it,  he  figures.     It  costs  more  to  pro- 
duce high  quality  milk  with  a  low  bacteria  count.    And  because  it  costs 
more,  producers  must  be  paid  more  to  produce  it.      He  declares  that  the 
attention  they  have  given  to  ;mality  is  one  of  the  outstanding  contri- 
butions of  the  dairy  cooperative  associations  in  the  past  ten  years. 

However,  there  is  tliis  one  thing  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  present 
situation.     The  over-suroly  in  some  markets  and  the  drop  in  cons"umption, 
arc  making  dairy  fanners  who  have  not  been  in  co-ops  do  some  tall  thinking. 
The  acute  situation  has  stimulated  some  careful  study  and  thought  which 
may  work  together  to  the  strengthening  of  the  position  of  the  co-ops. 
As  Mr.  Stitts  says,  it  also  seems  to  be  an  opportunity  for  demonstrating 
the  effectiveness  of  the  several  different  methods  now  being  used  for 
controlling  surplus  milk  in  those  markets. 

Of  course,  the  situation  is  worse  in  some  markets  than  in  others. 
In  fact,  in  a  few  of  the  markets  there  has  been  no  need  for  changes  in 
prices,  due  to  the  fact  that  those  markets  do  not  have  too  much  milk. 

At  the  present  time,  in  the  New  England  States,  Mr,  Stitts  tells  me, 
an  effort  is  being  made  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  all  the  cooperative 
organizations.      That's  so  the  producers  may  be  able  to  make  a  united  stand. 
Under  the  plan  under  consideration,  all  the  producers  will  be  represented  by 
a  single  agency. 
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Right  now  there  arc  a  iTom'ber  of  co-ops  on  the  New  England  markets. 
Each  has  its  mm  selling  plan.    However,  it  is  one  of  the  hopeful  signs 
along  the  milky  way,  that  rcol  progress  is  "being  made  toward  the  formation 
of  a  regional  organization,  which  v/ill  hring  into  one  imit  a  large  nirnher 
of  the  cooperative  associations  now  operating  in  ITev/  England. 

Mr.  Stitts  figures  that  the  proposed  now  association  will  have  up 
to  thrco-fourths  of  all  the  fluid  milk  from  ahout  30,000  farms  in  the 
metropolit.on  Boston  area.      If  this  pl-an  goes  through  in  the  New  England 
States,  a  single  organization  will  represent  the  cooperative  cre,?xieries 
of  VerrfiOnt  and  other  ilew  England  States, 

According  to  the  plan,  the  Nev;  England  milk  producers  associations 
will  sell  through  a  single  agency  and  the  same  one-price  iDOlicy  will  pro- 
vail  throughout  the  oi'goni zation.      This  plan  has  the  support  of  the  "big 
dCealers  in  the  marketo 

But  this  New  England  regional  is  not  the  only  prospect  for  closer 
cooperation  among  milk  associations.       Ih^e  sales  organization  for  Balti- 
more and  Washington  co-ops  were  recently  united,  and  are  now  v/orking 
together.      And  Mr.  Stitts  miderstands  that  two  other  associations  in  the 
some  region  have  made  application  to  affiliate  with  those  which  have 
already  joined  hands. 

This  tendency  of  milk  associations  to  expand  and  trke  in  more  and 
more  territory,  Mr,  Stitts  declares,  is  one  of  the  significant  trends  in 
marketing  of  fluid  milk  at  the  present  time.    He  says  it  is  undoubtedly 
a  sound  policy  for  cooperatives.     It  has  been  brought  about  because  the 
dealers  are  expanding  their  activities,  but  the  chief  reason  is  the 
need  of  having  a  market  plan  which  not  only  applies  to  the  principal 
market  but  is  coordinated  with  the  selling  of  m^ilk  in  nearby  cities. 
The  New  England  Milk  Producers  Association  which  supplies  the  city  of 
Boston  also  serves  som.e  22  other  cities  in  New  England,  and  the  same 
tendency  is  seen  around  Chicago.     Co-ops  in  Philadelphia,  New  York  and 
a  number  of  other  markets  are  also  serving  a  nijmber  of  cities  where 
conditions  closely  relate  these  minor  markets  with  the  main  market, 

AI'n\[OWCE}£ENT ;        Your  farm  reporter  at  VJashington  has  just  outlined  for 
you  some  of  the  pertinent  problems  of  the  fluid  milk  business  as  discussed 
by  Mr.  T.  G-,   Stitts,  of  the  cooperative  marketing  division  of  the  Federal 

Jarm  Board.     This  Station   cooperates  with  the  Federal  Fam  Board 

and  the  United  States  Depai-tment  of  Agriculture  in  presenting  this 
feature. 


HOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 


Speaking  Tinier  10  minates. 

Dairy  Interview  llo.  70:  CASEIN  CIICTIT-EZLLA  OF  THE  DAIRY  I^JIjUSTRY 

AIOOUiTCSLSNT ;  Your  Farm  Reporter  at  17ashington,  here  at  this  time 
with  his  LTeeklj/  report  for  dairy  farmers,  gives  us  a  look  today  at 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  spectacular  off-shoot  of  the  dairy  indus- 
try.   He  is  going  to  talk  ahout  casein  and  so,  ahout  the  things 

for  which  casein  is  used.     Station   presents  Your  Farm  Re- 

porter through  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
A^ricult-ujre.     Here  we  go.  ... 


Somehow,  the  casein  industry  has  "been  regarded  as  a  sort  of  steT>- 
child  of  the  dairy  industry. 

It  is  a  Cinderella  which  h^s  not  yet  found  its  slipper. 

In  many  respects  it  IS  the  most  spectacular  hranch  of  the  dairy 
"business.    Possihly,  also,  we  h^ve  more  frequent    contact  with  casein 
in  our  everyday  lives  than  we  do  with  any  other  product  of  the  dairy 
cow. 

And  yet,  the  fact  remains  that  very  few  people  know  much  ahout  it. 
TThen  casein  is  m.entioned  what  do  you  think  of? 

Well,  whatever  you  dairjmen  think  of,  there  are  a  lot  of  folks  who 
may  think  of  hillard  halls  and  foimtain  pens. 

Or  they  may  say,  "Oh  sure,  that's  the  stuff  they  make  hut  tons  oui? 

of." 


Hardly  any  of  us  give  a  thought  to  the  dairy  cow  when  we  thumh 


througli  a  magazine.  And  certainly  we  don't  usuallj'-  connect  the  peaceful, 
contented  cow  with  the  airplane  \7hizzing  along  overhead. 

Yet,  the  fact  is,  three-fourths  of  all  the  casein  manufactured  goes 
into  the  mald.ng  of  glazed  or  coated  paper.     If  your  magazine  or  hook  is 

printed  on  coated  paper  and  most  magazines  are         you  can  he  sure  that 

the  dairy  cow  deserves  some  of  the  credit. 

Furthermore,  the  second  most  important  use  of  casein  is  in  the 

manufacture  of  waterproof  glues  which  are  used  among  other  things 

in  mald.ng  airplanes. 

Uncle  Sam  alone  hought  13  million  pounds  of  casein  for  this  pur- 
pose during  the  !Yorld  War. 

Casein  has  roany  other  uses  raost  of  them  he  cause  of  its  water- 
proofing and  aciliesive  or  sticking,  qualities. 

It  is  a  hase  for  waterproof  and  cold-proof  paints;  it  is  often  a 
filler  for  linoleum,  and,   for  instance,  window  shades;  it  is  sometimes 
used  in  making  leather,    A-omunition  manufacturers  use  casein  in  v/ater- 
proofing  shot-gun  shells.     Small  quantities  of  edihle  casein  go  into  the 
making  of  powdered  medicines. 

At  the  present  time,  chemists  are  experimenting  v/ith  casein  as  a 

filler  for  rayon  and  other  cloths  the  idea  heing  to  give  the  cloth 

more  hody. 

These  arc  not  all  of  the  roles  played  hy  casein,  hy  any  means;  hut 
they  are  the  m.ain  ones  enumerated  hy  Mr,  C.  S,  Trimhlo,  a  m.anufacturiiig 
specialist  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  when  I  talked  with  him  the  other  day. 

TTcll,  all  these  facts  are  very  interesting;  BUT,   I  asked  Mr,  Trimhle 
what  do  they  mean  in  a  practical  vTay,  to  the  dairy  farmer? 

^ell,  there  arc  already  m.any  uses  for  casein  some  of  which  are 

just  heing  developed.  And  new  uses  are  heing  discovered.  With  a  little 
more  attention,  perhaps  this  step-child  of  the  dairy  industry  may  hccomxC 
one  of  the  most  important  memhers  of  the  family! 

Tlie  point  is  that  greater  demand  for  casein  means  greater  outlets 
for  milk.    And  of  course  anything  that  is  'oing  to  stimulate  consumption 
of  any  dairy  product  is  hound  to  he  all  to  the  good  for  the  dairy  in- 
dustry as  a  vrhole. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  United  States  produced  all  the  casein 
it  used,  the  casein  industry  could  not  he  called  a  step-child  of  the 
dairy  industry. 
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Compare  casein  v:ith  di?/  skim  railk,  for  instance. 

If  -.70  hoxl  proc'iuccd  all  the  casein  used  in  this  country  since  1921, 
■jc  v;ould  have  used  ner-rlj  75  "ocr  cent  mxc  sMrn-milk  for  casein  than 
was  used  to  make  dry-skim  milk;  in  figures,   something  like  7  11111  ion 
pounds  as  compared  -ith  4  TDillion  pounds. 

But  there's  the  catch  uc  didn't  make  all  casein  vc  used.  In 

fact,  except  for  three  years  1919,  1924,  and  1929  vc  have  a.nnually 

imported  more  casein  thinic  of  it  than  v/c  h.avc  produced  ourselves. 

If  you  v;ant  to  study  the  possihilitics  of  the  casein  industry  in 
t'le  United  States,  I  guess  this  is  ahout  o.s  good  a  place  as  any  to 
start . 

So  far  as  the  American  dairy  farmer  is  concerned,  it  makes  little 
difference  hov;  many  new  uses  are  found  for  casein,  as  long  as  the 
casein  comes  from  some  other  country, 

Bu.t  it  would,  undouhtedly,  make  quite  a  difference,  if  you  your- 
self,  speaking  collectively,  furnished  the  m.ilk  from  which  all  this 
casein  is  made, 

llow,  according  to  Mr.  Trimhle,  the  pa,ss-word  here  is  the  same  old 
word  so  vital  to  all  other  branches  of  the  dairy  industry.     Three  guesses- 
and  the  first  one  is  right;  The  word  is  'Q,UALITY. 

"^ualit^.^  production,"  I'Ir.  Trim.hle  declared,"  is  .just  as  important 
in  making  casein  as  it  is  in  making  butter  or  cheese,  or  any  other 
dairy  product.     It  is  especiallj^  important  with  casein,  "because  of  the 
competition  from  other  countries." 

7ell,  let's  go  "back  for  a  moment  and  see  what  casein  is  and  how 
it  is  made. 

?irst  of  all,  casein  makes  up  about  3  per  cent  of  milk.     Cheese  ca.n 
not  be  made  without  casein.     Speaking  broadly,   casein  is  the  curd  you 
see  in  sour  milk. 

There  are  several  methods  of  removing  casein  from  milk;  but  all 
follow  the  same  general  principle.    ?irst,  the  milk  is  curdled,  either 
by  natural  souring,  or  by  adding  som.e  acid  such  as  hydro-chloric  or 
sulphuric  acid.     Then  this  curd  is  heated  and  firmed  up,   so  that 
the  whey  can  be  drained  off,  and  sugar,  ash,  and  other  materials 
washed  out. 

The  milk  has  to  be  skimmilk,  incidentally,  because  fat  makes  for 
poor  quality, 

How,  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  has  been,  and  still  is  experi- 
menting with  various  methods,  with  an  eye  to  improving  quality. 
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T'le  fact  is,  t'lat  v/c  can  mke  .jir.t  as  f;ooc'-  casoin(if  not  iDetter) 
here  in  t^r.e  United  States  as  \ic  can  Im-.^  from  other  countries.  And  v/e 
AR3  making;;  su.ch  casein. 

The  trouhlc  seens  to  ho  that  vo  are  not  raalrlng  enough  of  the  high- 
quality  Mnd — -t!'\3,t  is,  some  of  our  itieri can- made  casein  is  very  good 
and  sone  of  it  is  not. 
the 

On/other  hand,  the  qual.ity  of  casein  v/hich  riost  other  countries 

send  us  is  uniform  in  grade,  ^hcy  get  this  uniformity  hy  blending  the 
production  of  nanj'-  ylants. 

A  large  amount  of  t'lc  imported  casein,  or  ahout  85  '^er  cent  of  it, 
comes  from  the  Argentine.    ?rancc  sends  us  the  next  largest  amount  of 
our  imports.    Under  ^Vrgentina's  hlcnding  system  her  casein  is  very  uni- 
form in  oua.lity,  and  many  large  ^kierican  users  have  com.e  to  rely  on  it 
and  buy  it  because  i_t  i_s  uniform. 

So  this  is  the  problem  that  American  casein  producers  have  to  meet, 
according  to  i!r,  Trimble,    Obviously,  the  only  \iay  to  meet  it  is  to  make  ou 
ov/n  product  so  high  in  ciuodity  and  so  u:iiform  in  gra.do  that  it  will 
successfully  compete  v/ith  the  im.ported  product. 

As  th.is  is  cone,  v/e  may  expect  the  market  for  the  American  daary 
cov/'s  milk  uill  be  expanded  by  just  that  rmch. 


^\M0UlTC)3;]i3rT;  Ladies  and  C-entlemen,  you  have  been  listening  to  Your 
Farm  Reporter  at  17ashington,  v/ho  ha.s  just  brought  you  a  report  on 
Casein  and  its  Uses.     Your  Reporter  v/ill  be  back  again  Monday  at  this 
same  hour,  vrith  a  report  of  special  interest  to  livestock  men. 


YOim  I'm.i  REPORTER  AT  WASHINGTON 


Monday,  January  12,  1931 


NOT  EOR  PUBLICATION 


Speaking  Time:     10  ^^"inutes. 


All  Regions 


RAT  CONTROL  ON  THE  AVERAGE  FARM 


OPENING-  AI'INOUNCEMEI^TT :    Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  Monday,  January  12,  the 
day  v/hen  we  hear  from  our  Washington  Earm  Reporter  on  some  agricultural 
subject  especially  applicable  to  livestock  producers  but  generally  of 
interest  to  everybody.     That's  the  case  today.     The  Reporter  is  going  to 
talk  about  RATS.    That's  such  an  important  topic  that  I'm  going  to  put  the 
Reporter  on  the  air  right  nov/. 


Hello  folks;     I  want  to  talk  to  you  for  a  little  while  today  about 
an  interesting  bit  of  scientific  information  I  gathered  from  Mr.  James 
Silver,  who  is  a  supervisor  of  rodent  control  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Biological  Survey. 

It  happened  this  way.     The    other  morning  as  I  was  making  my  usual 
rounds  d0Y;n  in  one  of  the  old  temporary  war  buildings  over  near  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  and  Lindbergh's  historic  airplane,  I  chanced  to  see  a 
beautiful  plant  growing  profusely  in  the  office  of  James  Silver. 

Now  I  have  knownMr.  Silver  for  a  numiber  of  years  and  I  know  that  his 
job  is  to  try  to  keep  the  rats  off  of  the  farms  in  this  country,   so  I  was 
c-arious  to  know  what  he  ivas  doing  growing  plants  in  the  middle  of  the  winter, 
and  \'.'as  even  bold  enough  to  ask  why. 

Well,  that  question  started  the  ball  rolling,  and  now  if  you'll 
listen,   I'll  talk  and  we'll  wind  up  with  a  lot  of  information  about  the  rat 
that  gave  the  hairs  of  his  tail  for  banjo  strings  long,  long  ago. 

The  plant  that  I  saw  growing  in  Mp.  Silver's  office  v/as  a  red  squill, 
and  he  said  he  wa,s  growing  it  to  satisfy  curiosit;^  hunters  like  myself, 
who  are  always  asking  questions  about  rat  poisons  and  other  things. 

Red  squill,  he  said,  is  the  name  of  a  perennial  flov/ering  bulb  that 
grows  profusely  in  the  Mediterranean  country,  particularly  in  Sardinia, 
southern  Italy,  and  Libya.. 


— ooOoo — 
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This-  "bunD,  thor.gh  sraootla,  looks  ouits  a  "bit  like  the  ordinary  pineapple  with 
a  short  green  toT),  which  is  so  familiar  on  many  fruit  stands  a.t  this  season 
of  the  year.    There's  a  v/hite  sqnill  hulb  too,  and  perha.T)s  other  varieties, 
hut  o,t  this  particular  time  we  are  interested  only  in  the  red  squill .  hull), 
heca-use  it's  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin  when  it  comes  to  destroying  rats. 

Red  squill  hulbs  grow  in  the  winter .Dui-ing  the  hot  summer  months, 
howevor  they  die  down  and  rest,  and  then  the  powder  made  from  them  is  very 
poisonous  to  rats,  "because  the  ]poison  in  the  hulhs  seems  to  he  unusually  con- 
centrated at  this  season.     It  is  at  this  time  that  the  "bulbs  are  d^ug  and 
shipped,  to  the  United  States  e.nd  I  suppose  to  other  countries  as  well. 

On  arrival  here,  the  bulbs  arc  dried  and  then  groimd  into  pov/d.er,  and 

v/hon  this  povifdcr  is  eaten  by  old  man  long-tail  rat  well,  he's  just 

telephoning  the  undertaker  tliat's  all, 

Fell  folks,   I  can  tell  you  that  lir.  Silver  certainly  surprised,  me 
when  he  said,  "Red.  squill  powder  is  the  most  effective  and  most  practical 
rat  poison  Icnov^n  at  the  present  time.     It  kills  rats,  but  is  practically  harm- 
less to  chickens,  cats,  dogs,  pigs,  and  other  domestic  livestock," 

I  couldn't  afford  to  let  a  statcm.ent  like  that  get  by  unchallenged,  so 
I  asked  v;hy  red  squill  didn't  bother  other  animals,  but  killed  ra.ts. 

"That's  simxole,  "  he  answered,  "If  other  animals  eat  red  squill  it 
acts  as  an  emetic  and  they  can't  keep  it  down.  But  rats  are  not  built  that 
wa,  and  if  they  sat  it  they  can't  get  rid  of  it,  and  it's  just  too 

Eov;  abo\it  the  ta.ste  of  this  red  squill  powder?  I"  asked. 

"That's  a  good  question,"  he  replied.  Reaching  up  to  a  sholf  above 
his  desk  he  pulled  dovni  o.  tin  can  of  red  squill  powder  and  opened  it  for  me 

to  inhale  o,nd  inspect.     I  did  both,  but  I  didn't  taste  it  for  I  didnH 

feci  like  erperimenting  tho.t  far. 

Putting  a  smsJl  pinch  of  the  powd.cr  on  the  back  of  my  hand  Mr.  Silver 

gave  it  a  gentle  rub,  I  thought  to  spread  it  out  so  I  could  see  it  but 

instantly  there  v;as  a  'prickly  burning  similiar  to  the  bxirn  from  a  nettle. 

 Polks,  1  thought  siirc  I  was  poisoned,  but  Mr,  Silver  motioned  mo 

to  a  chair  and  then  said, 

"Red  squill  contains  calcram-oxalate  crystals,  which,  on  coming  in 
contact  with  the  skin,  cause  a  sensation  similar  to  that  of  a  nettle  sting. 

Ordinary  animals  taste  the  powder  on  various  ba,its  receive  this  sting — 

don't  like  it  and  leave  the  red  squill  alone.    But  rats  these  pests 

muc-t  not  be  ordino,ry,  for  they  don't  seem  to  mind  the  sting  at  all,  but  go 
right  on  eating  the  bait  and  thereby  malce  their  last  will  and  testament. 
Tliat's  one  of  the  big  reasons  red  squill  is  such  a  good  rat  poison.  Ordinary 

farm  animals,  as  a  general  rule,  leave  it  alone  and  are  safe  v/hile  rats 

eat  it  up  and  are  lost," 

Turning  in  his  chair  to  a  point  v/here  he  could  look  a  mounted  rat 
squarel}'  in  the  face,    Mr.  Silver  said,   "Do  you  know  how  much  it  costs  to  keep 
that  slick-tailed  thief?" 
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l^ov!  I  used  to  kill  rats  on  rainy  days  vvhen  I  was  a  l)oy  and  I  know 
a  little  sometliing  aoout  rats  myself,  but  I  never  kept  books  on  them,  so  I 
listened  carefully  to  \';.'liat  Mr,  Silver  said. 

"We  made  a  survey  not  long  ago,"    he  said,   "in  the  form  of  a  question- 
naire in  one  of  the  leading  agricultural  States  to  try  to  find  out  how  much 
corn  rats  destroy  after  it  has  been  harvested  and  put  in  the  corn  cribs. 
That  report  showed  that  they  destro^r  more  tlian  5  per  cent  of  the  corn  that 
is  actually  placed  in  the  crib  every  year.     Over  a  lO-year  average  that  loss 
aiTioLuited  to  more  than  $70,000,000  a  year.     Think  of  it  .     "70,000,000  dollars 
worth  of  corn  used  in  this  country  for  fattening  rats  every  year.  And  tha-t's 
not  all.    Eats  eat  young  corn  when  it's  sprouting  in  the  spring,  they  climb 
up  the  stalks,  eat  roasting  ears  in  the  s-ujimcr,  they  eat  corn  when  it's 
shocked,  corn  in  the  crib,  corn  at  the  mill,  meal  after  it  has  been  ground, 
meal  at  home  in  the  pantry,  bread  after  it  has  been  cooked,  and  I  suppose  there 
may  even  be  stories  of  where  rats  liave  taken  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  orphans, 
but  I  don't  kno¥;  about  those." 

Ivlr.  Silver  says  that  rats  are  among  the  most  prolific  of  all  animals. 
Under  favorable  conditions  one  pair  will  have  at  least  6  litters  a  year,  and 
there  are  from  8  to  10  rats  in  each  litter..     There  are  probably  less  rats 
tO'-dJDsi'  than  10  years  ago.     That's  because  of  modern  methods  in  building 
construction,  better  sa.nitation,  and  a  growing  laicw ledge  of  how  to  control 
rats . 

If  there  a,rc  plenty  of  rats  about  your  farm  there's  likely  a  good 

rca.son.     Can  you  figujre  out  that  reason? 

Mr.  Silver  says  that  if  you  take  a-.Yay  rat  feed,  destroy  breeding  places, 
and  make  the  whole' layout  -unfavorable  to  rats,  you'll  be  w'ell  on  the  road  to 
rat  control.     If  yc-ur  neighbors  will  do  the  same  thing,  yo-'or  comiminity  will 
not  be  troubled  very  much  with  rats. 

Hats  like  to  harbor  a,ro-ujid  stable  feed  troughs,  under  stable  floors, 
especially  floors  just  a  few  inches  above  the  groujid  or  those  almost  on  the 
ground,  and  in  double  walls  of  buildings.     Do  you  Imve  any  such  places  around 
your  farm?     If  you  do,  naturally  you  arc  not  going  to  tear  them  do?m  as  a 
result  of  this  ro.dio  talk,  but  that's  a  good  point  to  remember  in  remodeling 
old  buildings  or  in  constructing  new  ones. 

'The  best  way  to  control  rats  is  to  make  yo-ujr  property  an  undesirable 
place  for  them  to  breed,  eat,  and  quarter  in.     That's  haxd  to  do  on  some  farms 
on  acco-jut  of  the  layout  and  construction  of  buildings.     In  that  case,  the 
next  best  thing  to  do  is  to  kill  off  the  rats,  and  the  best  way  to  kill  them  off 
is  to  poison  them,  and  the  best  poison  ia  RED  SQUILL.    Rod  squill  powder  for 
poisoning  rats  was  worked  out  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  by 
scicntiats  not  more  than  5  or  6  years  ago,  and  it  is  now  used  more  than  any 
other  rat  poison  on  the  market.     If  you  need  to  poison  rats^  try  red  squill. 

My  limited  time  will  not  permit  me  to  go  into  details  of  just  how  to 
bait  and  poison  rats,  but  I.tr.  Silver  gave  me  a  copy  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 
1533-r  called  EAT  COIJTEOL  that  goes  into  this  matter  step  by  step  and  in 
a  very  thorough  and  practical  manner.    This  bulletin  contains  22  illustrated 
pages  of  usable  information  on  the  control  of  rats  whether  you  live  on  Main 
street  in  yovx  home  town,  or  v/hether  you  ruJi  a  farm  in  Florida,  Tennessee, 
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Michigan,  California  or  llew  Hampshire,    The  information  is  there,  and  a 
postal  card  will  bring  it  to  your  rnail  "bo::.     If  you  don't  already  have  a 
copy  of  this  "bulletin,  let  me  v-rge  you  to  get  one  and  help  get  rid  of  the 
100,000,000  rats  eating  up  $200,000,000  worth  of  food  and  feed  in  this 
country  of  ours  from  one  j'-car's  end  to  the  next,     Thanl;  yo-a  and  good  hye. 

— ooOoo — 


CLOS I : 'C-  AFiTOUITCB: IEIIT :      You  liave  heen  listening  to  Your  Washington  Farm 
Reporter  in  one  of  the  regular  Farm  Reporter  programs  "broadcast  from  Sts,tion 

 in  cooperation  v/ith  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture.     If  you 

want  a  copy  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  lJo.l535-F  called  RAT  CONTROL,  and  telling 
ahout  red  souill,  write  to  this  station,  or  if  you  prefer,  to  the  United 
States  -Department  of  Agriculture,  in  Yfeehington,  D.  C. 


— ooOoo — 


/ 


YOUR  FABIvI  REPORTER  AT  WASHINGTON  RELEASE  Tuesday,  January  13,  1931 

Crops  and  Soils  Interview  No,  2;  Stop  pp-gring  the  Farm  Down  tlie  Gully. 

Announcement;  Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington  brings  us  word  each  week  on 
important  farm  prolDlems.    He  has  a  report  on  one  for  us  today.     Specialists  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  tell  him  this  question  of  gullies 
and  soil  washing  is  a  National  menace.     In  all  parts  of  this  country,  farms  are 

heing  rothed  of  their  fertility    But  your  reporter  will  tell  you  about  that 

  well,  Mr.  Reporter?   


I  am  reporting  to  you  today  from  Dr.  A.  G.  McCall,  chief  of  the  soil  in- 
vestigations of  the  United  States  Depai'tment  of  Agriculture. 

Dr.  McCall  says  one  of  his  earliest  recollections,  as  a  hoy  on  a  farm, 
was  in  hauling  rotten  fodder  and  "brush  to  put  in  the  gullies.     Everybody  had 
'em.    And  everybody  had  the  idea  that  there  was  not  much  you  could  do  about 
'em.    Just  dump  in  the  fodder,  and  hope  that  the  first  big  rain  didn't  wash  it 
all  out. 

Ma^''be  gullies  v?eren't  so  bad  v/here  you  were  brought  up.     Some  soils  do 
gully  worse  than  others.     Some  soils  have  more  na,tural  resistance  to  washing 
and  gullying.    And  other  soils  gully  less  than  others,  because  of  the  manage~ 
ment,  Dr.  McCall  says. 

That  is,  some  land  is  not  cut  up  by  gullies  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
is  kept  covered  the  year  round,  or  the  farmer  leaves  strips  of  grass  or  cover-  . 
crops  of  some  kind  to  prevent  the  movement  of  water  down  the  slope. 

In  Missouri  and  other  parts  of  the  Mid-West,  farmers  have  developed  a  very 
clever  device  for  checking  gullies.  In-ey  talce  an  old  empty  fertilizer  sack  and 
fill  it  full  of  sod,  and  then  stake  it  down  in  the  gully.  Then  the  grass  grows 
out  through  the  open  meshes  of  the  fertilizer  bag. 

Dr.  McCall  says  he  guesses  fertilizer  bags  are  better  than  ajay  other  kind, 
"because  there  is  usually  a  little  fertilizer  sticking  in  the  meshes  to  give  the 
grass  the  pep  to  start  up. 

Other  places,  farmers  stake  down  brush   

"But  why  bring  that  up?"  you  say.     ""We  were  building  brush  dams  and  filling 
in  gullies,  maj'-be  before  Dr.  McCall  was.    '^(hy  all  the  fuss  about  soil  washing 
these  days?" 


Dr.  McCall  explains  that.    As  long  as  we  had  plenty  of  land,  and  a 
farmer  could  just  al3andon  a  field  and  clear  woodland,  he  wasn't  very  much 
concerned  about  land  washing.    Howdays,  competition  is  keen.     Good  land  is 
necessary  to  meet  that  GX)mpetition.    A  farmer  just  can't  afford  to  put  high- 
priced  labor  on  poor,  gullied  land. 

Labor  used  to  be  about  the  cheapest  thing  a  farmer  had.     A  few  acres 
more  or  less  didn't  make  much  difference.    Now,  with  keen  competition  for 
world  markets,  it  is  up  to  the  farmer  to  reduce  his  production  costs.  And 
Dr.  McCall  insists  that  one  of  the  easiest  ways  to  do  that,  is  to  elimin- 
ate the  lands  of  low-producing  capacity  and  confine  ourselves  to  better  land. 

And  if  that  better  land  is  in  cultivation  we  must  take  measures  to 
preserve  the  surface  soil.    Of  course,  you  don't  get  much  gullying  on  any 
but  the  more  or  less  rolling  land.     However,  all  the  rich  top  soil  that 
washes  off  land  doesn't  go  down  the  gullies.     Often  there  is  a  more  or  less 
uniform  washing  of  the  entire  surface. 

That  sheet  erosion  doesn't  attract  the  attention  a  gully  does.  Dr. 
McCall  declares  it  is  just  as  effective  in  reducing  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  soil  as  is  gullying.     It  is  even  more  dangerous.    You  can  hardly  over- 
look a  gully.    You  may  even  fall  in  it.     In  fact,  farm  houses  and  barns  have 
been  known  to  fall  in  gullies  in  some  sections  of  the  country.     Sheet  erosion, 
however,  is  a  sneak-thief.     The  top  soil  filled  with  rich  plant  food  may  be 
slowly  planed  off  a  gentle  slope  and  the  damage  be  hardly  noticed  until  too 
late. 

In  many  sections  of  the  Middle  tYest,  Dr.  McCall  says,  it  was  hard  for 
years  to  get  farmers  to  admit  that  eriision  is  causing  heavy  losses.  Now 
they  know  it.     They  can  read  it  from  the  thinner  stands  and  shorter  corn 
near  the  top  of  the  slope  than  at  the  base.     They  can  read  it  in  the  less- 
fesponsive  sub-soil  in  vii  ich  they  now  have  to  plant. 

And  sad  to  say,  the  loss  is  permanent.    Land  may  lose  in  one  generation, 
what  it  will  take  five  centrales  to  build  back.     That  is  not  mere  guess- 
work either.     The  Missouri  Experiment  Station,  has  for  ten  years  kept  tab 
on  the  rate  at  which  soil  is  removed  by  washing.     The  show-me  experts  set 
concrete  tanlcs  at  the  edge  of  slope,  so  arra,nged  that  they  could  actually 
catch  and  measure  the  soil  washed  off  each  year  from  a  moderate  slope.  Some 
of  the  land  V7as  cropped  with  corn,  s6me  was  covered  with  grass,  and  some  left 
bare  in  order  to  compare  V7hat  happens  under  different  management  of  the  land. 

That  v/as  or: moderate  slope,  but  erosion  may  occur  anywhere  water  can 
run  down  hill.     That  means  on  practically  any  farm  land;  although,  of  course, 
the  washing  is  apt  to  be  more  serious  on  steep  slopes. 

Dr.  McCall  says  that  v/hen  the  slope  is  not  too  great,  terracing  will 
help  check  the  soil  from  washing  av/ay.     On  steeper  slopes,  cover  crops  are 
necessary,  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  top-soil.     It  is  well  worth  while  to 
stop  those  gullies  and  that  Hneaky  sheet  wash.     It  is  estimated  that  every 
year  the  farmers  of  this  country  lose  about  $200,000,000  worth  of  plant 
food  in  soil  washed  from  their  fields. 


This  soil  washing^  in  one  form  or  another  is  so  serious  a  national  proTDlem, 
that  our  government  has  estahlished  experiment  stations  in  the  more  seriously 
eroded  regions.     The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  and  the  Bureau  of  Puhlic 
Roads,  and  the  U«  S.  Forest  Service  are  cooperating  in  studying  soil  washing 
and  means  of  preventing  it  in  different  soils  and  different  regions. 

Those  Experiment  Stations  are  good-sized  farms,  cropped  as  practical  farm- 
ing land,     vftien  land  is  overgrazed,  soil  washing  hegins  to  get  in  its  damaging 
work,  and  as  our  National  Forests  contain  vast  ranges  for  livestock,  the  Forest 
Service  experts  are  interested  from  that  standpoint.    Then,  too,  when  land  is 
so  "badly  v/ashdd  as  to  "become  unfit  for  forage  crops,  reforestation  is  the  only 
remedy;  so  the  foresters  also  handle  that  phase  of  the  study.     The  Bureau  of 
public  Roads  supplies  the  engineers  to  work  out  the  "best  x'^ajs  of  huilding  ter- 
races and  soil  saving  dams  for  stoppage  of  large  gullies  in  the  various  types 
of  soil.    The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  is  concerned  more  directly  with 
the  measurement  of  the  soil  losses  under  different  conditions. 

We  now  have  seven  of  these  soil-wash  experiment  farms.     One  at  Statesville, 
North  Caroline.,  a  second  at  Tyler,  Texas,  on  soil  typical  of  the  sandy  cla^^ 
lands  of  Northeast  Texas,  Louisiana,  and. Ark£?.nsas.    A  Third  on  the  hlack,  waxy 
lands  of  Temple,  Texas.    A  fourth  at  Guthrie,  Oldahoma.    A  fifth  at  Bethany, 
Missouri,  a  sixth  at  Hays,  Kansas,  and  a  seventh  at  Pullman,  Washington.  They 
are  all  seeking  "better  v/ays  of  saving  soil. 

In  the  meanwhile,  hovvever.  Dr.  McCall  says  the  States  are  becoming  aroused 
to  the  necessity  of  doing  something.     County  Agents  in  some  counties  are  holding 
terracing  schools  to  show  farmers  how  to  stake  out  and  throw  up  soil  saving 
terraces.     SeveraJ  million  acres  of  farm  lands  have  been  terraced  in  the  last 
four  years.     It's  a  fight  to  preserve  land  values.    Already  enough  is  known  of 
the  general  principles  of  preventing  fertility  losses,  for  farmers  to  do  much 
to  help  themselves.    As  Dr.  McCall  says;  "Stop,  look,  and  fill  those  gullies." 


ANNOUNCEMJINT ;    There  is  a  publication  on  this  subject  of  erosion.     It  is  called 
"Soil  Erosion;  A  National  Menace."    It  can  be  had  by  writing  to  this  Station 
or  by  writing  direct  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  At  V/ashing- 
ton,  D.  C.    Ask  for  Circular  33 •    Practical  pointers  on  "Gullies  and  How  to 
Control  Them"  can  be  had  from  Farmers'  Bulletin  123^;  while  "Terracing  Farm 
Lajids"  is  described  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  13S6. 


TO  FOR  PUBLICATION 


Speaking;  Time;     10  Minutes, 

Poultry  Interview  Uo.  71:     THE  CHAIv^GIUG  POULTRY  POPULATION 

ANNOUNCEtvIEITO ;    Here  is  Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington,  and  to-day  he 
brings  us  a  preliminary  report  on  the  1S30  census  of  our  poultry  population, 
fhe  figures  are  not  complete,  hut  they  give  some  idea  of  what  is  happening 
within  the  poultry  industry,  and  the  extent  to  v;hich  the  poultry  population 
is  changing  and  shifting.    All  right,  Mr.  Reporter.... 

riti     ''/^ 'i^  ^  ^ 

It  seems  to  "be  the  general  opinion  that  there's  been  quite  an  increase 
in  xDOultry  raising  duxing  the  last  10  years. 

Well,  eo.far  the  census  figures  that  have  "been  compiled  indicate  that 

an  increase  occurred.  But  it  is  a  sectional  matter-:-  and  so  the  general 

country-wide  increase  may  possibly  not  be  so  great  as  many  have  expected. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  reports  have  been  issued  yet  for  the  Southwest, 
the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  or  the  Pacific  cJ-oast,  and  only  scattering  returns 
have  come  in  from  the  Middle  West.    The  only  regions  reported  at  all  complete- 
ly are  New  England  and  States  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

However,  these  oarly  figures  do  show  some  interesting  developments. 

Por  instance,  the  indications  are  that  the  big  gains  have  come  in 
commercial  poultry  raising,  rather  than  in  tlio  raising  of  poultry  as  a  side 
issue  on  general  farms. 

In  fact,  decreases  are  reported  from  several  general  farming  sections. 

New  England  and  the  other  Northeastern  States,  which  arc  centers  of 
big-scale  poultry  raising,  report  big  gains. 

The  poultry  population  increased  5  per  cent  in  Maine,  20  por  cent  in 
New  Hejrrpshire  and  Rliode  Island,  35  per  cent  in  Massachusetts,  and  38  per  cent 
in  Connecticut.    Vomont  is  the  only  member  of  the  northeastern  group  in  which 
the  chicken  population  slumped,  the  number  falling  off  5  per  cent. 

Now,  coming  down  the  coast,  yio  find  Delay/are  with  the  largest  gain 
yet,  40  per  cent.     Twenty  counties  in  New  Jersey  report    a  gain  of  62  per  *ent 
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But  then,  coining  still  further  south  into  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
the  increases  slow  up.     There  is  practically  no  charge  in  the  figures  for 
the  18  Maryland  counties  compiled  up  to  date,  and  the  seven  Virginia  counties 
are  14  per  cent  UKDER  the  1920  figures. 

In  general,  the  number  of  chickens  in  the  South,  Southeastern 
States  seems  to  have  gone  down.    The  one  county  in  G-eorgia  heard  from  shows 
a  decrease  of  17  per  cent;  18  Tennessee  coimties,  a  decrease  of  23  per  cent; 
11  Kentucky  counties,  a  decrease  of  17  per  cent;  and  six  counties  in  West 
Virginia,  a  decrease  of  12  per  cent. 

In  the  fev;  scattered  reports  that  have  come  in  from  the  Middle' West 
the  increases  and  decreases  Just  ahout  balance  up. 

Of  course,  one  main  reason  for  the  big  increases  in  the  commercial- 
poultry-farming  sections  is  the  increase  in  size  of  flocks*    Back  in  1920 
\vhen  the  last  census  was  talcen,  there  were  very  few  commercial  farms  with 
more  than  5,000  hens,    To~day,  flocks  of  from  10,000  to  15,000  hens  are 
not  uncommon  in  the  large-scale  farming  sections. 

For  that  matter,  with  the  development  of  skyscraper  houses  and 
modern  equipment,  it  is  not  "oncommon  to  find  several  thousand  hens  under  a 
single  roof. 

In  fact,  I  recently  noticed  a  picture  in  a  magazine,  of  a  poultry  hous 
which  housed  50 , OOP  laying  hens  and  pullets. 

When  you  get  several  farms  like  these  in  the  same  region,  it  doesn't 
take  long  for  the  total  to  count^  up, 

ilovi/,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  are  no  figures  available  on  the  changes 
in  the  numbers  of  each  breed.    However,  Mr.  -A-.  R,  Lee,  poultry  husbandman 
for  the  Depaxtm.ent  of  Agriculture,  made  a  commient  the  other  day  that  has 
some  bearing  on  this  point. 

The  big  comm.ercial  farms,  where  the  big  gains  in  population  occur-red, 
keep  ITnite  Leghorns  as  a  general  rule.    However,  Mr.  Lee  points  out,  there 
IS  now  a  grov;ing  interest  in  the  egg-producing  possibilities  of  the  heavier 
breeds  especially  the  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Just  for  example,  take  one  of  the  recent,  egg-laying  contests  con- 
ducted in  IJew  Jersey,    The  entries  of  7/hite  Leghorns  exceeded  the  entries 
of  all  other  breeds  combined.    But  the  contest  v;as  led  by  a  pen  of  Rhode 
Island  Reds;  and  of  the  10  highest  pens,  four  were  cither  Rhode  Island 
Reds  or  Barred  Pljmiouth ,  Rocks , 

llow,  speaking  more  particularly  of  the  census,  Mr,  Lee  was  wondering 
just  how  many  poultry  raisers  were  able  to  report  accurately  how  many 
chickens  they  had  during  the  year,  and  how  many  eggs  they  were  getting. 

Well,  from  all  reports,  the  number  who  were  able  to  do  this  w?-s 
rather  limited. 
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And  this  led  Mr.  Lee  to  emphasize,  again,  the  very  real  iirrportance 

of  keeping  records  not  for  the  sake  of  the  census,  of  course,  hut  from 

the  standpoint  of  good  tusinoss. 

I  guess  the  valtie  of  taking  inventory  and  keeping  records  is  so 
generally  recognized  that  it  hardly  needs  repeating.     I  know  a  lot  of 
poultry  raisers  who  d£  keep  accurate  records.     On  the  other  hand,  I 
Icnow  a  lot  of  them  v.ho  caii  not  even  tell  you  how  many  eggs  their  hens 
are  producing*.  which  is  the  sinrplest  form  of  record  there  is. 

In  Mr.  Lee's  opinion,  only  a  few  siiriplc  records  are  necessary  for 
the  average  farm  flock.  A  record  of  egg  produ.ction,  hy  all  means  should 
be  kept  ai:d  then  records  of  receipts  and  of  e:rpenses. 

Big,  commercial  poultry  raisers,  of  course,  find  it  necessary  to 
keep  records  of  labor  and  records  of  hatching,  and  brooding. 

At  any  rate,  nov/  is  a  good  time  to  take  that  inventory  and  to  start 
your  records-— —that  is,  if  you  liavenH  already  started.      And  in  this 
connection  you  will  -undoubtedly  find  some  good  suggestions  in  a  bulletin 
called  "Business  Records  for  Poultry-  Keepers,"  which  v/as  published  by 
the  Dep.artment  of  Agriculture  about  a  year  ago.     It  is  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  1514-F. 

You  may  alea  want,  by  the  way,  Farmers'  Bulletin  No,  1182,  called 
"Farm  Inventories." 

If  -^ou  do  v/aat  copies  of  either  or  both  publications,  drop  a 

line  to  Station  ,  or  direct  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in 

Y/ashington,  D.C.     These  bulletins  will  be  sent  free  of  charge,  as  long  as 
the  supply  lasts. 

_AIi!:TOIIMCB!£EICT;  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have  been  listening  to 
Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington,  v/no  has  just  brought  you  a  report  on 
preliminary  figures  from  the  1S30  poultry  caisus.    Let  me  repeat  the 
titles  and  numbers  of  those  two  bulletins,     "Business  Records  for  Poultry 
Keepers,"  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo,  1514$  and  "Farm  Inventories"  is 

Farmers'  Bulletin  IToo  1182o    Address  yo-ur  requests  either  to  Station  

or  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  TTarhington,  >'),C. 


YOUR  FiffiM  EEP0RT5R  AT  WASHINGTON 


PJJJASE  Tliursday,  January  15,  1931 . 


federal  Farm  Board  Interview  No.  7>:      Process  in  Livestock  Soo'oeration. 


AiriTOUNCEltEICT ;  Each  weelc  your  farm  reporter  at  Washington  reports 
to  us  sone  of  the  developments  in  cooperation  as  outlined  to  him  hy 
specialists  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  Today,  he  is  going  to  tell 
us  what  has  "been  done  and  v/hat  lies  ahead  in  livestock  marketing  hy 
co-ops    Well,  Mr.  Reporter   


Of  course,  ^.-ou  all  know  ahout  the  National  Livestock  Marketing 
Association. 

^  It  is  the  biggest  livestock  cooperative  which  has  ever  operated 
in  this  country.     It  is  really  a  gigantic  federation  of  eighteen  big 
member  agencies.    Producers  of  cattle,  and  hogs,  and  sheep,  and  goats 
own  and  control  those  member  organizations,   so  this  nation-wide  asso- 
ciation truly  belongs  to  livestock  farmers  and  ranclimen. 

Its  incorporation  last  May  and  start  up  in  business  last  July 
was  a  great  event  in  the  history  of  livestock  marketing  in  this 
country.     Although  practically  all  the  member  organizations  had 
years  of  successful  business  exoerience  back  of  them,  their  banding 
together  was  a  striking  achievement, 

Mr,  C.  C-.  Randell,  of  the  cooperative  Marketing  division 
of  the  Federal  Fam  Board,  tells  me  nearly  all  sections  of  the  country 
are  now  blanketed  with  livestock  organizations,  owned  and  controlled  " 
by  livestock  producers,  and  working  together  throu.-^!  the  National  Live> 
stock  Marketing  Association, 

The  only  exceptions  arc  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  certain 
3astern  States,     In  Washington,  northern  Oregon,  and  wts  of  Idaho, 
livestock  producers  have  no  local  or  terminal  organizations,  but 
oven  those  producers  have  terminal  co-ops  available  to  them  when  thov 
move  their  livestock  east. 

In  the  Eastern  States,  there  is  a  section  made  up  of  Virginia, 
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West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  KentucfcA,  Tennessee,  and  ITorth 
Carolina,  where  there  is  also  a  lack    of  marketing  organizations.  Hov^- 
ever,  in  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  local  shipping  associations  have 
been  cstahlished  and  are  functioning  efficiently. 

A  meeting  was  recently  held  hy  repre sentat  ivas  of  nost  of  these 
States  to  decide  on  some  marketing  plan,  with  a  view  to  setting  up 
farmer  owned  agencies  at  tcrrainal  markets. 

That  meeting  appointed  a  committee  to  stvAy  and  work  out  a 
definite  plan  and  report  at  a  conference  to  he  called  later. 

Oatside  these  two  territories,  the  rest  of  the  United  States 
is  already  hlanketed  hy  cooperative  livestock  organizations,  Mr. 
Randell  says. 

"\Tnat  can  those  organizations  do?"     I  asked  Mr.  Randell.  "We  heax 
a  lot  ahout  orderly  marketing  and  the  henefits  of  nation-wide  commodity 
marketing  organizations,  hut  some  folks  are  always  skeptical." 

"One  thing,"  he  said,  "the  National  Livestock  Marketing  Association 
can  improve  our  system  of  di strihution. 

I^or  cxam.ple,  sometimes  when  pasture  conditions  arc  good  in  the 
Southwest,  a  lot  of  cattle  are  shipped  from  Texas  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
as  grass- fat  cattle,  which  ordinarily  go  to  Corn  Belt  stacl<mcn  as  feeder 
cattle,    Vfcll,  a  train  load  or  t\70  of  cattle  arriving  unexpectedly  on 
a  martet  can  often  cause  a  hig  slump  in  prices.    The  point  is  that  with 
this  tie-up  of  organizations  throughout  the  country,  the  cattle  wonH 
arrive  "unexpectedly,"    Tlirough  the  National's  information  system,  co-op 
racmhcrs  on  that  sales  market  will  knoTv  what  is  coming,    Forewarned  is 
forocLrmed,     They  can  keep  other  cattle  off  the  market  that  day,  and 
so  avoid  glutting  the  market,  and  shoving  doTO  prices  to  unwarranted 
levels. 

That^s  just  one  illustration.     T'.irough  its  Research  Department 
the  National  can  gather  information  on  pasture  conditions.     Say  you 
have  a  droiight.    Mayhe  it  is  .just  a  local  drought,    But  you  may  realize 
that  if  it  keeps  up  much  longer  the  cattle  will  he  in  too  had  shape  to 
move.     Instead  of  lushing  that  stock  to  market  mayhe  at  a  sacrifice,  the 
producer  can  hill  the  livestock  to  the  terminal  and  stop  them,  off  on  the 
way  at  points  where  there  is  plenty  of  grass,  where  the  National's  informa- 
tion service  shows  that  there  is  no  drought. 

Or  mayhe  it  is  the  more  usual  question  of  Imowing  the  hest  market 
or  the  hest  time  to  ship  to  market.    Favorahle  prices  on  one  market  may 
induce  you  to  rush  your  cattle  to  th-at  market,  only  to  find  when  you 
get  them  there  that  the  market  is  glutted,   and  prices  are  dov/n  again. 

In  other  words,  as  Mr,  Randell  explains,  the  National,  with 
memher  agencies  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  can  gather  and  distribute 
the  information  needed  to  prevent  feast  and  famine  markets  which  have 
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cost  livestock  farmers  so  r.mcla  in  tlio  oast. 

Another  advanta^^^c  the  National  offers  is  better  nricc  information 
to  t:io  individual  producers;  distril^uted  to  them,  of  course,  through 
the  regional  or  local  raemhcr  association. 

The  aim  of  the  Research  department  of  the  National,  V.r,  Randell 
says,  will  he  to  get  out  for  its  mem.'bers  the  same  class  of  material 
the  trade  association  gives  the  corporations  which  are  raemhers  of  the 
trade  association. 

Too  often,  he  declares,  livestock  grov/ers  feed  livestock  without 
looking  ahead  to  see  what  the  market  -.Till  he.     We  produce  livestock 
in  a  more  or  less  hi.t  or  miss  fashion.    Of  course,  wc  get  a  lot  of 
information  from  various  agencies  and  institutions  here,  there,  and 
everyv/liere.    But  up  until  v/o  got  this  ITa,tional  Livestock  Marketing 
Association,  there  was  no  one  organization  with  information  on  all 
phases  of  marketing  from  all  sections  of  the  country,  v/orking  for 
the  individual  co-op  memher,  and  ahle  to  get  that  information  to  him. 

In  the  national  in  the  last  few  months  there  has  hcen  set  up  the 
framework  for  more  orderly  --iroduction  and  marketing.    The  joh  this 
year  as  Mr.  Randell  outlines  it,  will  he  to  put  more  m.cat  on  the  hones. 
The  national  will  assist  memher  agencies  to  increase  their  volumjD 
of  ha  sine ss. 

Th.en,  too,  a  nunher  of  livestock  co-ops  are  not  yet  affiliated 
with  tho  National  organization.     The  way  is  open  for  those  organizations 
to  .join  tho  ITational  at  any  time.     In  fact,  some  of  those  v;hich  wore 
not  in  at  the  start,  have  made  application  to  come  in.     Som.e  others 
not  affiliated  with  the  ITational  yet,  have  indicated  they  v;ould  like  to 
hecomc  memher s  of  the  new  ITa.tional  Livestock  Marketing  Association. 
Thoy  see  sor.c  of  tho  advantages  in  this  nation-wide  hook-up  of  livestock 
coo':)cra.tivcs. 


AITl'TOU!TCSISrT  ;      Your  farm,  reporter  at  Wa.shington  has  just  reported 
to^  YOU  on  cooperation  among  livestock  farmers  and  rrnchors.  The 
Fa,rm  Board  has  just  published  a  new  bulletin  on  "Farm.ors  Euild  Their 

Marketing  Machinery,"  which  gives  the  facts  showing  how  the  Agricultural 
Ma.r'coting  Act  helps  in  developing  cooperative  prograjms  open  to  all 
groovers.    You  can  get  a  copy  from  the  Director  of  Information,  Federal 
Farm.  Board,  at  Washington,  D.  C.     Ask  for  Federal  Farm  Board  Bulletin 
No.  3. 


EPART  M.ENT 


^YOIR  ?,4EI',i  PI^FORTSR  AT  WASKIUGTON 


Friday,  January  16,  1931. 


ITOT  FOR  FUBLICATIOK 
Speaking  'Timet  10  minutes. 

Dairy  Interview  Uo.  71:    IvL4KING  MILK  FROM  THE  SOIL 


A:T:iOmiCBr.SiIT;      And  now  here  is  Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington,  again, 
hringmg  you  today  his  report  for  dairy  farmers.    He  has  heen  talking 
this  week  with  Mr.  J.  B.  Bain,  of  the  Bareau  of  Dairy  Industry  of  the 
U._S.  Department  of  Agriculture;  and  now  he's  going  to  tell  you  some- 

tning  aoout  "Making  Milk  from  the  Soil."   T... making  milk  from  the  ' 

soil  ,.ell,  Mr.  Reporter  it » s  a  good  trick  if  you  can  do  it.     Let»s  have 

1  V  •      •  •  • 


of  keeping  and  milking  cows  is  PROFIT.    Unless  there  is  a 

-ell,  according  to  ffr.  Bain,   It  has  a  lot  to  do  with  it. 

^raln"orro^SSc'"  l'"-'  *°  ''"^"s  much  of  his  feed,  cither 

^rain  or  rougnage,  has  one  chance  of  making  a  profit.    His  noishbor  on 

fo    :  oat'^^^lrlt"  tf  ^"-"^"^'^         ^''^^  ha^m  k^nccs 

c- SiH  r?-F  -  — •  ^  "::^.Jer:L^va'° 

milk  the  cows  Solucod!  "^'^  "  °f 
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rioxj,  Mr.  Pain  says  that  later  on  especially  when  the  10  gallon^ 

can  hc^an  to  he  popular  the  old  famliar  question  grew  into  two  questions: 

Not  only,  "How  niany  cows  arc  you  milking?,  hut  also,  "How  many  cans  of 
milk  are  you  ship^oing?" 

Well,  here  it  is  now  the  year  1931  and  the  progressive  1931  idea 

goes  still  a  step  further.     The  question  is,  also,  how  many  thousand  pounds 

of  milk  are  you  getting  per  acre  of  land?  that  is,  land  devoted  to  crops 

and  pasture  for  the  dairy  herd. 

As  Mr.  Bain  puts  it,  "Getting  the  most  profit  from  the  dairy  business 
now,  is  not  only  a  matter  of  good  milk-producing  cows,  hut  also  of  good 
mi ll&-pr educing  crops." 

"You  Imow,  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  ahility  of  different 
crops  to  produce  milk.    Of  course,  the  highest-producing  cow  in  the  country 
is  helpless  unless  she  gets  foods  which  contain  the  ingredients  for  the 
manufacture  of  milk. 

Among  the  host  milk-making  feeds,  Mr.  Bain  mentioned  particularly 

corn,  alfalfa  and  the  legumes  all  le^^aes  and  added  that  sweet  clover 

is  the  most  valuable  milk-producing  pasture  cropi 

He  told  me  ahout  the  experiments  of  Professor  Praser  of  the  Univei-- 
sity  of  Illinois,  which  show  that  producing  milk  from  the  soil  is  not 
only  desirahle,  hut  practical.    Professor  Prascr  helieves  that  dairy  farm- 
ing is  most  profitable  when  it  follows  the  same  principle  as  grain- farming; 
that  is,  he  would  say  "Produce  milk  from  the  land  the  same  as  you  produce 
grain  from  the  land." 

To  get  actual  proof  of  his  belief  he  worked  out  a  rotation  of 
crops,  and  experimented  for  6  years.     Twenty  acres  of  land  was  fenced 
off,  and  only  crops  or  pasture  grovm  from  this  20  acres  was  used 
for  feeding  the  11  grade  Holstein  cows  used  in  the  test. 

ITow,  hear  in  mind  that  the  average  yearly  production  of  these  in- 
dividual cows  ranged  from  6,170  for  the  lowest  to  8,965  pounds  for  the 
highest.  In  other  words,  there  were  no  unusually  high-producing  cov^s, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  no  very  low-  producing  cows. 

YiTell,  during  the  5  years,  these  11  cows,  kept  on  20  acres  of  land, 
produced.,  on  the  average,  nearly  7500  pounds  of  milk  and  more  than  250 
pounds  of  hutterfat,  per  cow  per  year.     In  round  numbers,  this  figures 
out  just  slightly  less  than  4000  pounds  of  milk  per  ACEE,  per  year. 

Professor  Frazer  reports  that  this  is  practically  three  times  as 
much  milk  per  acre  as  the  average  Illinois  dairy  farmer  gets  now. 
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ITovr,  three  -uain  crops  v/.iich  Old  Mother  IJa.turc  has  narticularly 
endowed  with  the  elements  v^iich  make  :-nilh,  arc  alfalfa,  corn  and  sweet 
clover.    Of  course,  this  3IG-  THKE^S  is  subject  to  some  modification,  de- 
pending on  where  you  live.     Other  log'.anes,   such  as  lospodeza  for  instance, 
i-nay  he  suiDstitutod,  according  to  the  section  of  the  country. 

At  any  rate,     the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  helieves  that  greater  use 
of  these  home-grown  milk-producing  crops  is  one  thing  that  will  increase 
profits.    And  so  they  suggest  taking  this  into  serious  consideration,  when 
you  plan  crops  for  the  coming  year. 

How  ma.ny  pounds  of  milk  do  you  make  per  acre  now?    Are  you  maMng 
4,000  pounds  of  milk  per  acre,  from  home-grown  feeds  alone?    Yfcll,  these 
are  good  questions,  and  they  ought  to  he  intcronting  ones  to  figure  out. 

But  in  any  case,  hero  arc  some  Dcpartm.cnt  of  Agriculture  puhlications 
that  you  will  prohahly  -^ant  to  liave  for  your  Farm  Lihrary,  in  this  con- 
nection. 

Here  is  a  general  "bulletin  on  "Legume  Hays  for  Milk  Production," 
?arners»  Bulletin  Uo.  1573. 

And  here  arc  tv/o  on  sweet  clover,     One  is  called  "Sweet  Clover" 
and  is  Leaflet  ITo.  23-L,     The  other  is  "Sv;eet  Clover  on  Corn  Belt  Farms," 
Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo.  1005. 

If  you  arc  interested  in  lespedcza,  write  for  Farmers'  Bu-lletin 
llo.  1143,  called  "Lospodeza  as  a  Forage  Crop." 

There  are,  of  course,  a  numhcr  of  "bulletins  on  alfalfa.  ProTSal^ly 
the  tvro  you'll  "be  most  interested  in  arc  "Hov/  to  Grow  Alfalfa,"  Farmers* 
Bulletin  ITo  1283;  and  "Utilization  of  Alfalfa,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo. 
1229, 

Lot  me  remind  you  again,  also,  of  that  new  "bulletin  on  "Feeding 
Dair^T-  Cows,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  Ho.  1625;  and  of  the  old  fam.iliar 
"Dairy  Herd  Improvement,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo.  1532. 

All  of  these  publications,  as  you  knov/,  will  he  sent  to  you  free  of 

charge,  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts.     Just  drop  a  line  either  to  Sta.tion  

or  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  ilgriciilturc  in  T/ashington,  D.  C. 


.MTITOUIT'CSi !E] ITT :     Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  Tiave  hcen  listening  to  a  report 
on  "Mald.ng  i.Iilk  from  the  Soil,"  brought  to  vou  hy  Your  Farm  Reporter  at 
Washington.    Let  mo  run  over,  again,  that  list  of  bulletins.     AH  ready? 
"Legume  Hays  for  Milk  Production, "  Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo.  1573;  "Sweet  Clover," 
Leaflet  ITo.  23-L;  "Sweet  Clover  on  Corn  Belt  Farms,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo. 
1005;  "Lespcdcza  as  a  Forage  Crop,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo.  1143;  "How  to  G-rov/ 
Alfalfa,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo.  1283;  "Utilization  of  Alfalfa,"  Farmers* 
Bulletin  ITo.  1229;  "Feeding  Dairy  Cows,"  Farm.crs'  Bulletin  Ho.  1525;  and 
"Dairy  Herd  Im-;nrovcment , "  Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo.  1532.    Address  your  requests 

cither  to  Station  or  direct  to  the  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture  in 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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YOim  FARIvl  BEPORTEa  AT  V^ASHIITGTOU  Monda^^,  January  19,  1931. 

(TOT  EOR  PUBLICAglOlT) 

SPEAKING  TIME:     10  Minutes. 


Livestock  Interview;     WHAT  —  AM)  WsH  —  IS  THE  R.O.P.  TEST  POP  SWIITE? 

AMQUITCEI'JEHT :    And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  Station   again  presents 

Your  Earn  Reporter  at  Vi^ashington.    Monday  is  Yo"iJ.r  Reporter's  day  with  livestock- 
men;  and  today  he  is  going  to  tell  you  what  he  has  learned  atout  the  record-of- 
perfornance  test  for  hogs  —  "better  icno\/n,  perhaps,  as  the  R.O.P,  test.  All 
right,  Mr.  Reporter:   

— ooOoo — 

I've  iDeen  hearing  so  nuch  ahout  this  R.O.P.  test  for  hogs,  that  I  went 
to  see  Mr.  E.  Z.  Russell,  and  asked  him  to  tell  me  what  it  was  all  ahout. 

Mr.  Russell,  you  Imow,  is  in  charge  of  swine  investigations  for  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Well,  he  took  what  may  seem  to  be  a  rather  ro-ondahout  way  of  getting 
at  the  suhject.     It  was  a  good  thing  for  me  tha,t  he  did  and  if  you  aren't  al- 
ready familiar  with  the  R.O.P.  plan,  you  may  need  a  little  "background,  just 
as  I  did. 

Anyway,  selection  and  "breeding  of  hogs  have  "been  going  on  in  the 
world  for  several  hundred  years,  in  the  main,  with  one  more  or  less  definite 
p-arpose.     That  purpose,  of  course,  is  to  produce  hogs  which  malce  economical 
use  of  feed  and  v;hich  yield  carcasses  "best  fitted  to  the  demands  of  consumers. 

In  the  United  States,  we  have  been  raising  hogs,  on  a  "big  scale,  for 
just  a"bout  100  years.     KqW,  there  have  "been  changes  in  type  during  this  time. 
Mr.  Russell  remarks  that  most  of  these  changes  have  undoubtedly  come  in  re- 
sponce  to  economic  conditions  —  that  is,  to  press'ore  on  the  pocketbook.  But, 
on  the  ofher  hand,  there  have  alv/ays  been  other  important  factors  and  some  of 
these  have  really  been  of  very  little  practical  value. 

Mr.  Russell  said,  "It  is  just  as  true  now  as  it  was  a  contrary  ago,  that 
the  only  reason  for  raising  hogs  is  to  produce  pork  in  the  most  efficient  way. 

"But,  in  looking  back  nov/,   it  is  easy  to  see  that  many  times  during 
these  last  100  years,  v/e  have  been  chasing  rainbows,  rather  than  strictly  fol- 
lowing the  most  economical  methods." 
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Y/ell>  as  I  gather  it,  the  R. O.P.  tests  v/ere  devised,   in  order  to  do  av/ay 
with  this  rainhow  chasing. 

\iniat  we  Want  to  find  out,   is  just  what  are  all  the  points  that  go  to 
malce  up  the  host  possible  type  of  hog. 

Speal^ing  of  our  present-day  types,  Mr.  R-'^ssell  thinks  it  prohahle  that 
hog  growers  are  already  somewhere  near  the  point  of  greatest  efficiency. 

However,  v/e  don't  laiow  for  sure  because  we  haven't  made  up  our  minds  — 
or  rather  we  liaven't  found  out  —  just  v/hat  characteristics  this  hest-possihle 
hog  should  have.     V/e  can't  say  v/hat  necessary,  or  desirable,  characteristics 
our  modern  types,  lack. 

First  of  all,  of  course,  the  grower  wants  a  hog  v/hich  will  make  VTeight 
at  low  cost.     Brood  sows  must  be  prolific  and  good  mothers,  caring  for  their 
pigs  carefully  and  nursing  them  v/ell.     The  pigs  must  be  hardy,  with  ability  to 
resist  parasites  and  disease;   they  must  be  good  feeders;  they  must  make  rapid 
gains  and  mature  at  an  early  age.    Above  all,  the  fattened  pig  must  yield  a 
carcass  which  v/ill  meet  the  demands  of  the  market. 

V/ell,  just  how  important  is  each  of  the  many  factors  that  go  to  make 
the  ideal  hog?     It  is  very  hard  to  say. 

And  if  hog  producers  are  not  now  on  the  right  road  to  the  most  prof ita.ble 
type,  Mr.  Russell  believes  that  the  reason  lies  in  the  lack  of  an  accurate 
standard,    \^e  liave  been  selecting  and  breeding  very  largely  according  to  appear- 
ance. 

Within  certain  limits  v/e  Imow  the  kind  of  hog  which  can  be  produced  at 
low  cost  and  \7hich  satisfies  market  demands.     But  vve  do  not  Icnow  —  and  in  the 
past  V7e  have  had  no  way  to  find  out  accurately  —  whether  the  popular  type  is 
also  the  most  efficient,  most  profitable  type. 

The  purpose  of  the  record-of-perf ormance  tests  is  to  furnish  an  accurate 
V7ay  of  finding  out. 

Well,  wloy  not?    Dairy-cattle  breeders,  for  example,  have  made  wonderful 
progress  in  breeding  for  type  and  efficient  production.     Tlie  only  thing  needed 
to  make  possible  the  same  success  in  hog  raising  is  accurate  standards.  In 
fact,  the  country  of  Denriark  has  been  following  such  standards  for  the  last  IS 
years,  with  great  success.    The  producers  there  based  their  plan  of  breeding 
on  low-cost  production  and  high  carcass  value;  and  as  a  result,  they  have  greatly 
increased  the  profits  from  hog  raising. 

The  Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  was  the  first  to  take  up  such 
work  in  this  coiontry.    A  couple  of  years  ago  the  National  Swine  Growers  Asso- 
ciation appointed  a  comr.:ittee  and  this  committee  has  prepared  a  tentative  plan 
under  which  several  other  State  experiiuent  stations  are  talcing  up  the  R.O.P. 
testing.    Among  them  are  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  V/est  Virginia,  and  Ohio. 
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"\?hat  the  association  hopes  to  do  is  this:"  said  Mr.  Russell.  "It 
figures  that  from  the  facts  v/e  get  iron  these  tests,  v/e'll  "be  ahle  to  set  cer- 
tain definite  requirenents  for  "both  the  sire  and  dan  of  a  litter,  which  will 
entitle  thera  to  lie  recorded  in  a  register  of  nerit.    The  register  of  merit,  you 
see,  will  he  estahlished  later  on,  we  hope.    As  it  is,  the  cornr.iittee  doesn't 
feel  we  have  enough  infornation  yet,  on  which  to  estahlish  the  requirements. 

"Now,  here's  how  the  R.O.P.  or,  record-of-perf ornance,  plan  works  under 
the  present  tentative  outline.  In  the  first  place,  only  purehred,  registered 
stock  is  admitted  at  present. 

Well,  we'll  suppose  that  you  have  a  litter  of  p'orehred  pigs  which  you'd 
like  to  have  tested.     In  order  to  he  entered,  a  gilt  must  wean  at  least  seven 
pigs  at  56  days  of  age  or  an  old  sow  must  wean  S  pigs. 

Then,  you  select  2  gilts  and  2  harrows  from  this  litter.     Ship  then  to 
your  State  experiment  station,  and  they  pay  you  the  market  price  for  that  day, 
for  the  four  pigs. 

The  pigs  are,  first  of  all,  Imrrunized  against  hog  cholera  —  that  is  if 
they  haven't  "been  already. 

On  their  72nd  day,  the  pigs  are  put  on  test  with  corn  and  a  protein 
supplement  fed  in  a  self-feeder.     They  are  slaughtered  v/hen  they  reach  the  weight 
of  225  pounds  —  that  is  two  of  them  —  one  gilt  and  one  harrow  —  are  slaughter- 
ed.    Then  dressing  yields  are  determined  and  certain  measurements  are  made  on 
the  carcass. 

As  the  shipper  of  one  of  these  litters  you  will  he  furnished  with  a  cer- 
tificate showing  the  cost  of  production  in  pounds  of  feed,  the  average  daily 
gain,  dressing  yields,  and  so  forth. 

Also,  if  you  so  desire,  you  may  hay  hack  the  remaining  gilt  in  the  litter 
at  the  market  price. 

Now,  I  may  add  that  if  you  have  a  litter  you'd  like  to  have  tested  you 
should  write  to  your  State  experiment  station  and  ask  if  it  is  doing  this  7/ork. 
And  if  you  want  more  inf orr;ation,  write  either  to  your  State  college,  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  to  Radio  Station 


— ooOoo — 

CLOSIITG-  AimOLWCBAEFT;     Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have  heen  listening  to  Your 
Farm  Reporter  at  Washington.     He  has  just  reported  his  interview  with  Mr.  E.  Z. 
Russell,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  on  "The  record-of- 
perforr.ance  Test  for  Swine."     If  you'd  like  to  get  more  inform.ation  on  this 
suhject,  write  to  Station  ,  or  direct  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  V/asaington,  D.  C. 

fff 
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Tuesday,  January  20,  1931* 


1101  FOE  PUBLICATIOIT 


SPSAKIHG  TIME:     10  Minutes. 


Crops  and  Soils  Interview  Ho.  3;     USIITG  Y/ASTE  LAI-TI3. 

AMOUITCBIvlEITT;     Your  farm  reporter  at  Vfeshington  reports  to  us  today,  on 
what  we  can  do  with  some  of  the  land  which  doesn't  pay  in  crops  —  as  most 
of  us  think  of  crops.     He  has  "been  to  the  experts  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  now  comes  hack  with  a  message  on  a  very  vital 
subject.    Well,  Mr.  ."Reporter?  

— ooOoo — 


Someone  has  suggested,  that  some  lands  now  "being  farmed  at  a  loss,  had 
much  "better  he  g roving  timher. 


V/ell,  I  asked  Mr.        IT.  Sparhawk  about  that.    Mr.  Sparhawk  is  a  forest 
economist  in  the  United  States  Forest  Service. 

From  what  he  tells  me  there  is  more  to  this  question  than  just  letting 
a  few  acres  grow  up  in  trees.     It  is  a  big  public  question,  as  well  as  some- 
thing for  the  individual  farmer  to  think  over.     It  is  important  in  connection 
v;ith  this  "agricultural  depression;"  as  they  call  this  "hole"  v/e  are  now  in. 

Mr.  Sparhav/k  tells  me  that  large  areas  have  gone  out  of  farming  in 
the  last  ten  years,  especially  in  the  older  sections.     The  ITortheast,  the 
Laice  States,  and  most  of  the  Southern  States  have  had  big  decreases.  Further- 
more, it  doesn't  look  as  if  there  v;as  going  to  be  much  increase  in  farming 
country  anyv/a^/'s  near  soon. 


Now  w'hat  are  \ie  goiiig  to  do  v/ith  that  land  which  has  been  throvm  out 
of  a  job.  A  lot  of  it  is  just  being  abandoned.  That's  not  so  much  true  of 
farming  lands,  as  cut-over  lands.  Mr.  Sparhav/k  figures  that  twenty  million 
acres  of  land  is  novi  tax  delinquent  in  the  three  Laice  States  alone. 

One  proposal  has  been  to  find  some  one  to  put  that  land  ba„ck  into 
forest  growth.     In  those  sections  where  there  are  big  areas  of  cut-over  or 
abandoned  land,  Mr,  Sparhawk  suggests  that  it  v/ould  be  a  slov;  and  painful  job 
getting  private  timber  land  ov/ners  to  do  that. 
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Another  wa^'',  v/liich  iias  "been  proposed,  is  to  have  the  public  biiy  the 
land,  either  the  State  or  the  federal  government.     That  plan  might  soimd  good 
to  some  farmers  v;ho  v/ant  to  sell  \/oodlands  scattered  here  and  there.  But 
Mr.  Sparhav/k  thinks  it  v/ou.ld  hardly  he  practical  for  the  government  to  huy 
small  scattered  holdinjjs.     They  v/ould  cost  too  much  to  administer.     If  such  a 
plan  were  adopted,  he  holds  it  v/ould  he  necessa.ry  to  get  large  tracts;  instead 
of  shot-gunning  aroujid  for  a  lot  of  individual  units. 

And  he  suggests  that  prohahly  the  hest  v/ay  to  handle  hig  consolidated 
tracts  for  timher  grov/ing  would  he  hy  the  zoning  system.     That  is,  these 
large  timber  land  tracts  would  be  used  strictly  for  t iraber-grov/ing.  Instead 
of  the  f ev;  people  in  scattered  settlements  through  the  timberland  trying  the 
almost  impossible  job  of  supporting  good  roads  and  modern  schools;  the  people 
and  schools  and  other  facilities  v/ould  be  concentrated  in  another  zone,  v/here 
there  v/ould  be  enough  people  to  support  community  projects. 

Of  com'se,  that's  just  a  suggested  solution  where  there  are  large 
sections  of  land  best  fit  for  timber  grov/ing.     The  Forest  Service,  v/ithout 
any  large  program  as  j'"et  for  helping  out  this  v/aste  farm  land  problem,  is 
even  nov;  getting  some  of  the  cut-over  land  for  timber  grov/ing  under  forest 
management.     In  the  \iniite  and  Green  Mountains  of  Hev/  Engl'ind,   in  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  Southern  Appalachians,   in  the  Lalce  States  and  in  the  South,  certain 
areas  have  been  blocked  out  and  land  is  being  purchased  to  be  handled  both 
for  protection  of  v/a,tersheds  and  as  a  demonstration  of  v/hat  can  be  done  in 
grov/ing  timber. 

Some  of  the  States,  Mr.  Sparhav/k  tells  me,  are  also  going  into  more  or 
less  large-scale  conversion  of  v/aste  lands  into  forests. 

In  Michigan,  tax-delinquent  lands  revert  to  the  State,  and  the  State 
has  planted  large  areas.     In  V^isconsin,  such  lands  revert  to  the  County,  and 
county  forests  are  being  established  under  State  management.     ITew  York  has  a 
prograi-n  of  bu^'ing  abandoned  land  to  be  used  for  growing  timber,  and  also  h(ilps 
individual  counties  to  establish  couiity  forests.    Massachusetts  has  a  sizable 
program  of  tov/n  forests  and  State  pui^chase.    A  good  mai^  other  States  are 
buj/-ing  small  areas.     Indiana  acquires  several  thousand  acres  a  year  for  com- 
bination game,  recreation,  and  forest  preserves.     Pennsylvania  has  bought  more 
tha.n  one  and  a  quarter  million  acres  of  cut-over  land. 

But  let's  get  back  to  the  farm.    Mr.  Sparhawk  says  that  through  the 
Extension  Service,  farmers  are  being  gradually  converted  to  better  uses  of 
farm  woodland.    A  good  deal  of  planting  is  being  done  by  farmers.     The  Clark- 
McNary  Act  authorized  the  distribution  of  planting  stock  to  farmers  and 
$U00,000  is  spent  annually  for  that  purpose  by  the  States  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment.  ^If  you  v/ant  planting  stock,  your  State  Forestry  Department  or  your 
Extension  Forester  will  put  you  in  touch  with  the  right  place  to  get  it.  Over 
25,000,000  trees  were  distributed  last  year  in  all  the  States.     That  is,  just 
to  farmers.    However,  Mr.  Sparhav/k  saj's,  we  have  about  130,000,000  acres  in 
v/oodlands  on  farms. 


-  ■  •■ 
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As  he  sees  it,  most  of  that  should  not  only  he  kept  in  v/oods,  tut  "be 
kept  in  producing  condition.    Most  of  it,  sad  to  sa^^,   is  not  being  managed  for 
timber  grovdng*    All  through  the  Central  States  are  v/oodlands  where  there  is 
little  young  stuff  coming  on.    And,  if  the  average  farmer  v/ants  a  little  cord- 
v/ood,  as  likely  as  not,  he  goes  out  and  cuts  the  nicest,  straightest  tree  of 
the  best  species,  and  leaves  the  less  valuable  stock  to  seed  the  ground  v/ith 
the  poorer  species.     There  is  little  grov/ing  of  trees  as  a  crop. 

Mr.  Sparhav/k  adnuts,  hov/ever,  that  one  of  our  big  problems  in  handling 
farm,  v/oodlmids  is  marketing  the  timiber.    As  a  rule,  the  farmer  has  little  to 
market  at  arxy  one  time.    And  he  frequently  gets  gyped  on  what  he  does  miarket. 
Some  means  of  m.ore  intelligent  marketing  by  a.  num.ber  of  farmers  cooperatively 
r.ust  be  worked  out. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  farmers  are  v/eak  on  the  r^arketing  of  their 
wood,  Mr.  Sparhav/k  claim.s  that  a  good  L'.aTQr  farr.ers  have  found  their  v;oodlands 
life-savers.     They  have  been  able  to  turn  v/oodlands  into  cash  \7hen  other 
sources  of  incor.e  have  failed. 

A  good  many  do  their  ovm  logging,  and  make  v/ages  for  them.selves  and 
teai'.'iS  in  hauling  the  stuXf  they  sell  into  the  mills.     During  the  recent  drought, 
the  only  income  some  farmers  had,   they  got  from,  their  \/oods. 

The  t'i/o  things  you  hear  m;ost  about  in  connection  v;ith  v/oods  are  fire 
and  taxes.     But  in  the  farmi  woods,  Mr.  Sparhav/k  sa^^s,  fire  is  not  the  factor 
it  is  in  the  big  forest.    Most  farm  v/oods  are  cut  up  into  small  parts.  The 
ov/ner  is  around  practically  all  the  tir.e.    Ij'ire  has  little  chance  to  start, 
without  being  detected  prom.ptly,  and  put  out  —  except  in  the  South  where  the 
practice  of  b-arning  to  help  gracing  has  become  a  very  costly  custom^ 

As  for  that  other  certainty,  taxes;  taxes  may  be  high,  but  they  are 
usually  lower  tlian  if  the  land  was  cleared.     In  fact,  Mr.  Sparhav/k  declares 
that  the  farm  woods  don't  increase  taxes  m.uch.     The  farm  taxes  in  m.ost  cases 
would  be  about  the  some  if  the  v/oodlajiid  v/as  Just  cut  off  the  assessmxcnt. 

The  difference  is  that  v/ith  v/oodlaiid,  you  have  cord  v/ood,  o.nd  posts, 
and  timber  to  supply  som.e  cash  income  and  help  -pay  its  ov/n  v/ay.     If  you  are 
going  to  keep  that  land  as  part  of  your  farm.,   it  ought  to  be  raising  somiething. 
Better  grow  tim.bcr  crops  than  let  the  land  lie  idle. 

Mr.  Sparhav/k  suggests  that  if  you  are  considering  grov/ing  timiber  crops, 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  get  hold  of  your  State  forester  or  Extension 
forester  and  find  out  v/hat  trees  to  plant  and  where  to  plant  ther.:,  and  where 
to  get  plejiting  stock.     Or  if  you  already  have  a  farm,  v/oods,  find  out  when  to 
cut  and  v/hat  to  cue  and  v/here  to  sell  your  products  to  th*  best-  advantage. 


AMOUITCEI'/iEI'^' ;    Your  farm  reporter  at  Vfeshington  has  just  given  you  a  few  of 
the  high  points  from  his  talk  with  Mr.  W.  U.  SparhaVTk,  forest  economist,  of  the 
United  States  Eorest  Service,  on  the  subject  of  uses  for  v/aste  farm  lands. 

This  report  is  m.ade  to  you  b;-  Station   in  cooperation  with  the  United 

States  Departr-.ent  of  A^'^ric^olture. 


YOUH  FAEI.i  REPORTER  AT  WASHINGTOl' 


Wednesday,  Jajiuary  21,  1931 


ITQT  EOR  R^BLICATIGI^ 


SPEAKIITC-  TIME;      10  Minutes 

B&GS  mJii  TIN  HEI\TS 

AHNOUNCELIMT;    In  the  development  of  our  Mg  food  manufacturing  industries 
to  Z  Vf^'^'^'tt    ^  "^"^  everything  from  cake  to  meat.    Among  the  newer  name; 
to  be  put  on  the  long  list  of  cammed  products  we  find  eggs!      Your  Earn 
Reporter  at  Washington  is  goin,  to  tell  you  something  afout  the  froz'rand 

driea  egg  industry  in  his  re^lar  talk  over  Station  .       This  progr^ 

IS  presented  through  the  coo-oeration  of  the  U.  S.  J^el^nt  of  IgX  ^ 
culoure,    Ivir,  Reporter   " 

—  000— 

milk  hptftL?°''^*^''  ^^^^         ^^"^  condensed  and  evaporated 

miiic  have  become  staple  products. 

the  l|o  limln  ?niT''^'  'T.'         '^'^  least, 

States  uiL  .     ?So^'  r^""^^  °^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^l^e  United 

States  used  m  I929  would  make  you  think  so. 

for  cannerpif  ^?>.''  ^  familiar  sight  in  many  American  kitchens.    But  as 

brLr  saladT'.?'"^  °  <=^dy.  cakes,  pies, 

as  w^il  as  l^o  ti""^;-     ^"^^  '  tin  hen 

as  well  as  we  do  the  tin  cow. 

C.  Potts,  in  charge  of  the  poultry  products  division  of  the 
r*l!;.veir!r    °'  ^een  telling  me  something  about  thes 

lustSlf h  ^^\P^^^^^^ea-eg.^  products.    Many  of  our  important  food  in- 
Zllr^      ^^^^  """"^^  ^""^  recent  years.     They  are  more 

economical,  more  convenient,  and  in  some  cases  more  suitable  than  shell  eggs, 

Potts  sa-^s  ^Tot  ^'^'"^S  ""'f  less  dried  eggs  than  frozen  eggs.  Mr. 

Potts  sa,s.    Wo  have  a  few  food  industries  in  which  dried  egp-s  are  reauired 
But  I  or  the  most  part,  frozen  ^gs  can  be  substituted  for  So  dried  X 
pending  on  the  market  prices  of  each.    The  drying  of  e^^s        stUl  prct^v 

rodulg  TiZTe  '^'r'7\  eggs,°tSL^;ortry  ZTlLn 

producing  a  large  part  of  what  she  uses,  particularly  in  the  last  year. 
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It's  the  ■faakors  who  use  the  largest  ariiount  of  frozen  eggs.  For 
example,  they  use  frozen  yolks  and  frozen  mixed  eggs  for  such  products  as 
pound  cakes,  sponge  cakes,  and  layer  cakes.     The  frozen  whites  are  used 
in  making  angol  food  cake,  icing,   filling,  and  various  confections. 
Some  persons  say  that  cake-making  is  rapidly  going  the  way  that  hroad- 

making  wont  from  the  home  to  the  bakery.     If  that  is  the  case,  within 

the  next  few  years  the  market  for  frozen  eggs  may  he  increased  three-fold. 

Out  changing  appetites  account  for  still  another  market  for  frozen 
eggs.     Today-  we  cat  a  groat  deal  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  And 
along  with  this  we  use  salad  dressings  to  make  the  dishes  attractive  and 
tasty.    A  great  many  eggs,  particiilarly  frozen  ones,  are  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  one  of  these  dressings  mayonnaise.     The  frozen  eggs  make  a 

better  product  than  shell  eggs,  the  specialists  say. 

In  the  confectionery  industry  you  find  a  large  demand  for  frozen 
^/nitus.     They  a  re  used  in  such  candies  as  marshmallows,  crerji-'  centers 
nougats,  and  meringues.    Here  again  the  industry  prefers  the  frozen  to  the 
Shell  eggs,  since  they  make  a  hotter  product. 

_       There  are  two  other  industries  which  are  helping  to  increase  the 
maricet  lor  preserved  eggs.     One  is  the  noodle  industry.     Tho  Federal  Food 
ana  Drug  law  says  that  egg  noodles  should  contain  at  least  5*  per  cent  of 
i!.^         ^-aterials  of  eggs.    A  large  proportion  of  whole  egg  material  is 
also  needed  to  give  the  noodles  the  right  color.     And  then,   there  are  the  . 
ice  cream  manufacturers.     They  aren-t  using  eggs  of  any  kind  to  a  great  ' 
extent  now.    Bu.    since  it  has  been  found  that  eggs  do  improve  ice  cream 
there's  a  possibility  that  this  will  be  a  market  for  frozen  eggs  in  thf' 


f.o  ■  I  •  ^^"^  ^^''''^  ^■'■'^  products  in  which  you  can  use  either 

froz.n  or  dried  eggs.      But  there  are  others  which  require  the  powdered 

exTont  t^vLf^ow/''  P°-i^-^.  a-i.  to  a  certain 

extent,  bailing  powder.    It  is  ale o  used  in  confections. 

fh  f  f  ^^'s^l^ays  interesting  to  look  into  the  reasons  for  the  changes 
To  unltSt^^n^^'"         ^'"'5°^'  °'  producing  and  marketing  food  products, 
.l.^^r  .  growth  of  this  frozen  and  dried  egg 

Mnd      (.'Th  T  T""'  "''"^  ''''  preservation  of  any 

so  o;     n  tLn       J^^^'^'J''  '°  ^^i*'  vegetables,  meat,  and 

a  .nortage.     In  the  second  place,  today  we  have  the  problem  of  shi-o-nine 

worW^rh  '°  '''''''  the'^country.   or  e^en  ?he 

worla.     ;7e  have  to  have  some  way  of  getting  it  there  in  good  condition. 

foo'^  -oJci^'  °J  ^^"^"^         j^'*  ^"^'^  general  reasons  that  apply  to 

food  preservation  of  any  kind.     So  Hr.  Potts  went  into  some  of  the  special 
conditions  responsible  for  this  growing  egg--oreserving  industry 
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Ifeg  preservation  is  .--ji  ancj  ent  art.    Your  pjiCGstor?  knew  atout  it 
hundreds  of  years  agOi     It's  these  new  methods  for  drying  and  freezing 
the  eggs,    however,  which  are  putting  it  on  such  a  large  industrial  "basis. 
But  even  at  that,  the  frozen  and  dried  eggs  would  have  to  show  some 
advantages  over  eggs  preserved  in  the  shell  in  order  to  hecone  popular. 
So  it  was  some  of  these  advantages  that  Mr.  Potts  went  into  with  me. 

As  I  told  you,  some  r.mnufacturers  want  yolks;  some,  whites;  and 
others,  the  mixed  eggs.     'jYhen  they  huy  shell  eggs  they  have  to  take  the 
entire  egg  and  then  dispose  of  the  yolk,  if  the  yolk  happens  to  he  what 
they  don't  want.    But  when  they  get  frozen  or  dried  eggs,  they  can  take 
the  yolk,   the  white,  or  the  mixed  egg,  as  they  choose. 

Hauling  and  storing  are  two  other  important  points.     Shell  eggs 
weigh  more  .-^.nd     take  up  a  great  deal  more  space  than  those  which  have  heen 
"broken  out  and  dried  or  frozen.     Also  dried  and  frozen  are  less  perishahle 
than  shell  eggs  and  their  market  price  is  generally  more  stahle.  There- 
fore, from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual  "baker  or  confectioner,  eggs 
in  tins  are  increasing  in  popularity  and  the  danand  for  eggs  in  this  form 
is  quite  likely  to  increase.    This  fact,  however,  should  not  he  a 
disappointment  to  producers  "because  it  would  tend  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  eggs  used  and  thore"by  moke  possi"ble  the  development  of  a  larger  egg 
industry. 

When  I  say  "standard"  I  imagine  that  you  wonder.     You  wonder,  for 
instance,  what  kind  of  eggs  are  used  for  freezing  and  powdering.  Doesn't 
this  give  a  good  chance  for  a,n  unscrupulous  man  to  mix  up  a  few  spoiled, 
or  nearly  spoiled,  eggs  with  h_is  product? 

Well,  this  very  thing  v/as  done  a  few  years  ago.    And  it  still  might 

"be  done  today  and  got  aw.%-  with-—-  if  it  weren't  for  one  thing.  That's 

the  sharp  eye  of  your  State  and  Federal  pure  food  officials. 

Eight  in  that  connection  I  might  tell  you  a  little  story.  The 
goverriraent  "brought  up  a  case  a  few  years  ago  against  one  of  the  largest 

of  the  frozen- egg  manufacturers.    He  had  heen  using  "bad  eggs  eggs  that 

are  known  as  "rots"  and  "spots."    The  government  inspector  found  this  out 
"by  making  some  chonical  and  bacteriological  examinations. 

\7hen  the  case  was  "brought  up  in  court,  the  manufacturer  testified 
that  he  had  "been  using  perfectly  sound  eggs.     To  prove  his  claim,  he 
"brought  along  some  of  the  cake  th-O-t  had  "been  made  from  these  eggs.  The 
jury  Y;as  given  some  of  it  to  sample.      It  looked  all  right  and  sm.elled 
like  cake  should  smell. 

But  the  government  officials  still  had  a  little  trick  up  their 
sleeves  which  the  manufacturer  hadn't  thought  of.     They  turned  the  cake 
over  to  government  chemists  who  heated  it  in  an  oven  right  there  in  the 
court  room.     Then  they  tunned  j.t  ever  to  the  jury  agoln.     The  government 


won  it?  case.     The  oxpl.ination  is,  that  you  can't  smell  rotten  eggs  in  the 

cake  so  long  as  tho  coke  is  cold.    But  v/hcn  you  heat  it  that  gives  away 

the  secret. 

i^ow,  your  government  inspectors  don't  just  sit  around  waiting  for  a 
piece  of  cake  to  "be  heated  and  tested.     Th^'inspect  the  eggs  while  they  are 
still  in  the  cans.     They  go  to  a  plant  or  warehouse  where  the  eggs  are  heing 
frozen  or  stored,  take  the  lid  off  of  a  can,  and  hore  into  the  center  of  the 
frozen  eggs  with  a  long-hit ted  drill.  As  they  tore,  the  friction  warns  the 
eggs  and  if  there  are  any  had  ones  in  that  can,  the  odor  gives  them  away. 

You  must  rememher,  a  can  of  frozen  eggs  is  worth  several  dollars.  Two 
or  three  had  eggs  will  make  sxi  entire  can  worthless.      And  if  there  are  had 
cans  in  the  stock,  the  inspectors  will  condemn  the  entire  supply.  Manu- 
facturers have  learned  this  by  experience.     They  now  know  that  it's  costly 
business  to  hreak  out  had  eggs,   freeze  them  up  in  cans,  and  hold  than  for 
Sale.     I'lhcn  they  get  a  shi-pmcnt  of  eggs  now,  they  hreak  dozens  of  them 
separately  in  dishes,  smell  the  eggs,  and  reject  them  if  they  find  any  had 
ones.    As  a  result,  we  arc  getting  a  high-quality  grade  of  frozen  and  canned 
eggs  on  the  American  market  today. 

The  Pood  and  Drug  men  toll  another  interesting  story  of  a  man  who  had 
a  novel  scheme  for  selling  had  eggs  for  food  purposes.     Since  rotten  eggs  have 
a  legitimate  use  in  t.anning,  he  organized  the  Blanlc  Tanners'  Egg  Yolk  company. 
He  hought  rotten  eggs  in  ITew  York  o,nd  shipped  them  to  Boston,  laheled  "Rots 
and  Spots  for  Tanners'  Use  Only." 

But  the  Food  and  Dr''j^  ins;-)ectors  got  suspicious.     They  hoarded  a  hoat 
one  night  which  was  loaded  with  eggs  that  this  man  was  shipping.     After  they 
had  found  that  the  eggs  were  rotten,  they  made  tiny  holes  in  them,  injected 
a  certain  fluid,  and  sealed  the  holes  with  wax.     This  fluid  was  colorless, 
hut  when  a  certain  other  colorless  material  is  added,  the  eggs  turn  pink. 

Well,  these  eggs  v/ent  on  to  the  Boston  plant  of  the  Blank  Tanners' 
Egg  Yolk  Company.    But  the  inspectors  were  close  on  their  troll.    They  saw 
those  eggs  delivered  to  the  pi  ■.int.    But  here's  something  else  they  saw.  The 
next  day  wagons  carae  away  from  the  plant,  loaded  with  cans  of  frozen  eggs. 
The  inspectors  followed  these  wagons  to  hokeries,  where  the  eggs  wore  to  ha.ve 
"been  used  in  haking  cakes.     The  government  men  added  a  little  of  this  colorless 
fluid  I  was  telling  you  ahout,  and  sure  enough  the  eggs  turned  pink.  These 
were  the  same  eggs  that  they  had  examined  in  the  ship.     i'Teedlcss  to  say,  that 
put  an  end  to  the  man's  husinoss, 

inftfTTHHHHf'W 

ANNOUMCEZvlEM';      Your  Farm  Hoportcr  in  Washington  has  heen  telling  you  ahout 
the  dried  and  frozen  egg  business — a  growing  industry  in  this  country.  He 
also  told  you  r^h out  what  the  government  is  doing  to  insure  that  had  eggs  are 
not  used  in  the  food  products  thrt  you  buy.     This  is  one  of  the  programs  pre- 
sented daily  except  Saturday  and  Sunday  over   through  the  cooperation  of 

the  U.   S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


^OF^GRICULTURE- 
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WYOUR  ?A5I\I  REPORTER  AT  57ASHI1TGT01T. 


Federal  Earm  Board  Interview  llo.  4; 


Thursday,  January  22,  1931. 
The  Yfool  Sitiiation. 


AljNO'LQgCII.iSlIT :    Your  farm  reporter  at  Y/ashington  will  report  to  us  about 
Wool  — -  about  the  wool  market  situation  a,nd  our  new  National  Wool 
Marketing  Corporation,    He  got  his  information  direct  from  wool  specialists 

of  the  Eederal  Farm  Board  Now  he  v/ill  pass  it  along  to  us  Well, 

Mr,  RG]:orter?  

♦*** 

Yes,  Ivir,  J.  M,  Coon,  of  the  wool  division  of  the  Eederal  Earm 
Board,  has  been  telling  me  about  some  of  the  recant  developaeatSv     in  the 
National  YJool  Marketing  Corporation  and  the  prospects  for  bigger  wool  sales, 
in  the  near  future, 

Mr,  Coon  says  it  is  pretty  well  understood  that  mill  stocks  of  wool 
are  low.    I-io  figures  that  it  is  just  a  question  of  increasing  wool  con- 
sumption to  bolstor  up  the  whole  v/ool  trade, 

Another  thing  which  adds  confidence  to  him  in  this  viewpoint,  is 
that  there  is  very  little  foreign  wool  coming  into  this  country  now, 
Wool  importers  have  reached  new  low  levels.    The  National  Wool  Marketing 
Corpora.tion,  he  says,  has  got  to  sell  wool  at  a  price  to  keep  out  foreign 
wools.    But  the  fact  that  v/e  are  still  an  importing  nation  on  wool  Lands  en- 
couragement in  the  present  situation.     It  is  pretty  certain  that  if  there 
is  any  demand  at  all,  stocks  will  begin  to  move. 


Mr,  Coon  notes  that  the  medium  grades  of  wool  have  begum  to  pick 
up.    Most  of  the  demand  recently  has  been  for  the  fine  wools,  and  he  takes 
the  bigger  demand  for  the  medium  grades  as  a  happy  sign. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Wool  Grov/ers  in  December,  the 
growers  showed  a  fine  feeling  toward  their  National  organization*  They 
all  seemed  to  realize,  Mr,  Coon  says,  that  the  wool  markets  are  depressed  and 
slow,  so  they  are  not  expecting  the  impossible  from  the  National  Wool 
Marketing  Corporation,     Eor  the  most  part,  they  have  shown  their  willingness 
to  support  the  National  during  the  coming  year. 

And  that  is  not  just  a  feeling  of  Mr,  Coon's.     That  v/illingness 
is  shown  by  the  larger  number  of  pre- shearing  advances.    Those  pre- 
shearing  advances  are  being  made  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar 
a  head;  according  to  the  section  of  the  country.    That  is,  according  to 
the  class  sjnd  qualitj^  of  the  wool,  which  is  largely  a  matter  of  the  section 
of  the  co^.:mtry  in  which  it  is  grown. 

Those  pro-shearing  advances  are  being  made  in  all  the  "Territory 
States",  That  is,  they  are  being  made  in  Texas  and  all  the  States  West 
of  the  Missouri  River. 
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ti'-ierever  it  is  practical,  pre-shearing  advances  are  slso  "being 
made  m  the  fleece  wool  States,     In  our  fleece  wool  states  of  the  centr^al 
and  eastern  parts  of  the  countiy,  most  farm  flocks  are  siiiall.    Because  the 
nandlmg  oi  the  pro-shearing  advances  would       too  expensive  for  the  small 
producers,  few  growers  in  the  fleece  states  have  asked  for  them. 

points  out  other  indications  of  the  strength  of  the  new 
Ilational  lYool  Marketing  Corporation.    Associations  of  v/ool  ^rowers  in 
Indiana  and  l/isconsin  have  been  accepted  as  member  units  to'market  their 
wool. through  the  National. 

That  makes  28  cooperatives  now  banded  together  in  this  country- 
wide organization  owned  and  controlled  by  ranchmen  and  fanners. 

sa^^s  it  is  hoped  that  as  the  Corporation  builds  up  some  of 
tne  cooperatives  in  the  western  States  will  be  combined  into  larger  regional 
organizations.    But  where  we  have  farm  flocks  in  the  fleece  wool  states,  he 
tninks  tnat  more  contact  can  be  made  v;ith  the  individua.l  farmers  through 
their  own  local  State  organizations.    For  that  reason,  he  holds  that  the 
aavan-uages  oi  combination  into  large  regional  organizations  are  not  as  "oro- 
nounced  m  one  fleece  wool  States,  as  in  the  "Territory  States." 

^  Another  interesting  developaont  in  this  selling  of  wool,  is  the 
receno  pla^ining  oy  the  National  of  a  concentration  point  in  Chicago.  A 
warenouse  will  be  operated  in  Chicago  to  take  care  of  the  wool  from 
iiiinois,  and  Wisconsin  growers  and  other  grouos  which  it  may  Drove 
leasiole  to  oenefit  in  this  way. 

^r.  o      ^^ry"  ""^^  although  wool  is  clipped  from  the  backs  of  sheep 

in  every  State  m  the  Union  and  a  large  part  of  our  annual  cli-o  comes 
from  our  l;estern  States,  practically  85  per  cent  of  all  the  wool  used  in 
tnis  coun-or^^  IS  disposed  of  within     four  hundred  miles  of  Boston,  nnhe 
wool  irom^all  over  the  country  goes  right  into  llew  Englo^d.  and  the  big.-est 

marke?     'pv^^^  /^""^^  ''^  l^^g^^t  wool 

our  ^  ^lo^^  second.     There  is  also  a  little  sold  on 
our  tvest  Coast. 

mi. ^-^e  new  national  Corporation  has  its  head- 
New  7-^      ^"^         f-»^and  is  concentrating  practically  all  its  efforts  in 
ilew  i..^aana.    And  it  is  now  selling  wool  right  along. 

novi-n-  wnir'"''!  ""^^^                   ^"^^  important  in  this  matter  of 

^tLvtn    °     •     f'  ''^  ^^^^  National  are 

ZtT.i^^  '""^"^  *°         ^-^^^^         f^eig^t  ^ills  wherever 

Chimin seems^to  be  the  idea  in  establishing  a  concentration  Doint  in 
the  ?Sl  e    It  wJVr''  ^^<^^S0,  situated  as  it  is  on 

IfLt^    ■        'J^^^,^^  possiole  to  move  wool  processed  at  that  point  to 
other  pomxs  m  the  country  either  by  rail  or  water. 

OTDeranv^/wi^YY  expected,  I.Ir.  Coon  says,  that  all  the  fleece  wool  co- 
SnS;  this  year!    "  "  — ^-able  increase  in  the  wool  ton^iage  they  will 
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\Vhile  the  I^Tational  Corporation  is  holding  the  support  of  its 
members  in  this  trying  time^  and  the  memoer  associations  are  increasing  their 
tonnage,  £Uid  more  coops  are  lined  up  under  this  centralized  sales  agency, 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  cooperating  v/ith  the 
National  in  training  present  and  future  wool  producers  as  to  the  grade 
and  qu^tlity  of  wools. 

But  v/hile  we  are  on  this  subject  of  wool,  let^s  not  forget  that 
the  National  \'!ool  Harketing  Corporation  also  handles  mohair.  In  fact, 
it  handles  v/ell  over  85  per  cent  of  all  the  mohair  produced  in  this  coujitry. 

The  rlational,  Mr,  Coon  says,  is  investigating  all  possible 
outlets  for  m.ohair,  and  some  sales  are  being  made  at  satisfactory  prices. 

With  m.ohair,  as  with  wool,  it  is  a  matter  of  increasing  the  demand, 
Mr,  Coon  claiins  that  no  material  can  compete  in  wearing  Q_uality  with  mohair, 
and  that  mohair  prices  are  down  now  where  they  should  be  attractive  to 
eveiybooy, 

Ilill  stocks  are  known  to  be  lov/,  and  v/hen  inventories  are  taken 
the  feel  is,  that  there  will  be  a  certain  amount  of  mohair  sales  shortly. 
All  in  all,  Mr,  Coon  views  the  situation  as  offering  some  encouragement 
to  producers, 

}^  ^  ){c  ^ 

AMTOUITCE:.'.!]!:!?;     Your  farai  reporter  at  Washington  has  just  reported  to  you 
some  of  tho  recent  development  in  marketing  wool  and  mohair,  as  outlined 
to  him  by  Hr.  J.  M.  Coon  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,    A  description  of  the 
set-up  Dxid  o.ccomplishmonts  of  the  National  V^ool  Marketing  Corporation  coji 
be  had  in  Federal  Farm  Board  Bulletin  IIo.  3  on  "Farmers  Build"  Their 
Marketing  I/Iachinery. "    You  can  get  a  copy  from  the  Director  of  Infomation, 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,    This  report  comes  to  you  through  the  cooperation 
of  Station    with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


UOT  m  PIBLICATIOIT 


S")ea,kinA'  Tine; 

Dairy  Interview  llo.  72:  LOOKING  Ar^AD  IIT  DAIRYING 

AMOU]:TCI]'. :      And  now  here  is  Your  F.-im  Heporter  at  Vfes-iington, 

again,  fresli  from  a  visit  with  an  old  friend  Dr.  J.  C.  IIcDowell, 

veter.an  dairy  hushandman  of  the  Bu.reau  of  Dairy  Industry  in  the  United 
States  De-partnent  of  Agriculture,     The  ITew  Year  is  still  new,  and  so  Your 
Reporter's  topic  for  today  seeras  very  a-opropriate  to  the  season.  He 
re-oorts  his  interview  on  "Looking  Ahea.d  in  Dairjring."    lir,  Reporter.  ... 


Do  you  renem'her  tho  words  of  Patrick  Hcnr^'',   spoken  on  this 
very  question  of  looking  ahead? 

"I  have  hut  one  lanrp  hy  w'lich  my  feet  arc  guided,  and  that  is 
the  lajiro  of  cxTiericncc;  I  knov;  of  no  Ma.j  of  judging  the  future  hut  "by 
the  past  • " 

ITow,  Dr.  iIcDowell  hclieves  that  in  looking  ahead  in  dairying  vro 
can  do  no  hotter  than  to  take  our  cue  from  Patrick  Henry. 

•loll,  v.'hat  docs  the  past  of  dairying  indicate  as  to  the  future? 

Pirst.   of  all,   suppose  wo  go  7AY  hack  into  tho  history  of  tho 
dairy  easiness  in  this  country,     G-o  hack  to  1850.     According  to  Dr.  Mc- 
Dowell's records,  in  that  ^^csr  the  countr]'-  hoastod  of  278  milk  cows  to 

each  one  thousand  people  mor,:  than  one  cow  to  every  four  persons.  At 

tho  present  tine,  there  are  only  185  cov/s  ""lor  thousand  people  v/hich 

is  less  thrai  one  to  every  PIVH  persons. 

And  yet,  of  course  the  fact  is  that  alfiough  we  'irve  fewer  cov/s 
per  person,  v/e  ha.ve  more  milk  -^er  person.    In  this  80-ye?^r  span,  average 
production  per  cow  increased  from  slightly  more  than  1,400  pounds  in  1850 


to  at  least  4,500  -Doiinds  at  the  present  time* 


In  otlier  r.-ords,  while  the  nuraher  of  co'.vs  'oer  person  was  decreasing 
around  50  per  cent,  average  production  per  cow  increa.sed  nore  than  200 
per  cent. 

Nov/,  i-clping  on  the  lamp  of  ex-oerionce,  Dr.  McDov/oll  sa7s  this: 

"There  is  every  reason  to  holiove,"  he  told  rac,   "that  as  time 
goes  on  xic  v/ill  he  ahlc  to  supply  the  increasing  population  of  the 

United  States  with  "olonty  of  nilh  and  riilk  products  not  with  norc 

co\7s  per  thousand  people,  hut  with  greator  production  'nor  com, 

"For  that  matter,   it  is  entirely  possihle  that  we  may  do  it  with 
FEWER  cows." 

You  'aiow,  in  the  last  10  ^'•ears,  the  average  production  of  milk 
per  cow  has  increased  ahout  1,000  pounds.    3u.t  Dr.  McDowell  declares 
this  is  still  far  too  low. 

And  as  proof,  he  cites  the  experience  of  farmers  in  Dairy  Herd- 
Improvement  Associations.     In  1929,  cows  on  test  in  these  associations 
produced,  on  the  average,  almost  7,500  pounds  of  milk  and  295  pounds  of 
hut  tor fat . 

Dr,  I.IcDowell  believes  that  it  is  "v/cll  within  the  range  of  possi- 

hility"  as  he  puts  it  for  the  average  "oroduction  of  the  whole 

country  to  at  least  come  up  to  this  level. 

Well,  right  hero  you  might  a.sk,   "Wouldn't  th.is  give  us  an  over  supply 
of  dairy  'product s?"      Wouldn't  this  he  .jmplig  from  the  frying  pan  of 
inefficient  production  into  the  EIRE  of  OVER-oroduction? 

The  answer  comes,  "UO"  HOT  if  the  improvement  is  brought  about 

gradually/,  as  it  will  be;  and  if  population  continues  to  gain  at  some- 
where near  its  present  rate  for  a  nujrnbcr  of  years;  and  of  course,  if 
per  capita  consumption  of  dairy  products  keeps  on  increasing  as  it  has. 

But  you  nay  also  ask,  IS  there  actually  reason  to  believe  that 
consumption  per  person 'WILL  increase  in  the  near  future? 

This  is  a  verj^  im^oortant  "IE,". 

Well,  again,  lot's  ap'oly  Patrick  Henry's  rule,  and  judge  the 
near  future  bj^  the  immediate  "Dast. 

According  to  the  figures  assembled  by  the  bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  per  capita  cons-u-iTiption  of  milk  increased  from  43  gallons  in 
1920  to  58  gallons  in  1929,    And  here's  what  has  happened  in'thc  consra-o- 
tion  of  other  dairy  products  in  that  same  10~;'ear  -i;riod. 


3u.ttor  consa~r;^tion  Tx^r  -^oraon  jijanpcd  from  14*7  ■pounds  to  17.6 
pounds;  c-.io6sc  from  3«5  -;)ounds  to  4iS  'oounds;  condensed  and  cvrfooratod 
milk  fro;-i  1CQ.7  --ou.nds  to  15*58  "lounds;  ico  cronm  fror.  2.4S  gallons  to 
an  ovon  3  gallons. 

Furthornoro,  thoro  s-'.-m  to  "b."^  very  f^ood  reasons  ^vh;--  t'le  ii-^crican 
people  SHOULD  eat  nore  dairj/  products.    For  exam'f'le,  Dr.  3.  V.  IlcCoH'om 

of  Johns  PIopMns  University  famous  scientist  s.nd  a  leading  authoritj'- 

on  foods  juid  health  s^ys  tliat  per  ca'^it;''   consum'^^tion  of  dairy  "oro- 

ducts  ou  ht  to  he  at  least  50  "^er  cent  ahove  what  it  is  no\T.    That  is, 
from  the  standpoint  of  our  national  health  ,and  well-heing. 

However,  the  point  is  assuming  that  'oer  ca';'ita  .consum-otion  and 

total  consui'.ntion  do  steadily  increase — r-  that  it  is  up  to  us  to  su-oply 
this  new  demand,  not  through  more  cows,  hut  through  hetter  cows!  that  is, 
through  higher  production  nev  cow.    ITow,  can  it  he  done? 

Well,  if  you  want  convincing  -oroof  that  it  can,  all  'you  "'lave  to  do 
is  to  turn  to  the  records  of  Dpir-y  Herd-Im-;<rovemcnt  Associa.tions. 

But  now,  let's  make  some  very  recent  history,     'There  is  the  year 

1930  gone,  hut  not  forgotten.     It  was  a  hard  year  for  all  fiirmers, 

dairy  farmers  included.     But  th.ore's  no  question  hut  that  it  was  a.  r.iuch 
harder  year  for  the  man  with  a  lov/-~oroducing  herd  than  it  was  for  the 
man  nho  orrnod  a  herd  of  high  "■ror'ucers. 

7ell,  if  -./e  guhde  our  feet  o-'  the  lan'o  of  ex'^criencc,  Dr.  iicDo\7cll 
feels  sure  thoro  are  special  reasons  for  starting  this  '^articul.ar  How 
Year  right. 

"7ny  not  hogin  t'lis  ';'Car  -..dth  determination  to   mt  3'our  herd  on  a 
husinoss  ha,sis?"  he  asked.     "My  suggestion  would  he  to   ■rc-;)arc  immediately 

for  the  1331  cejr.T-.aign  and  m.ako  it  a  DUFD'^ITE!  campaign.     I  m.can,  among 

other  things,  keeping  records  of   ^reduction,  records  of  feed  cost,  a.nd 
records  of  income,  on  each  and  ever3^  cov/  in  th.e  herd.    And  then,  send 
all  unprofitahlc  cows  to  the  hu.tchcr  prom-.tly,  as  soon  as  you  find  thejr 
are  unprofitahlc, 

"But  donH  STOP  there.     Vnry  likely  the  Ulfprof itaole  cow  needs  com- 
pany on  her  i.jay  to  the  hutcher's.     Send  along  with  her  all  other  cows 
which  do  not  return  'rP.at  you  consider  a  HI;AS02'A3IE  -orofit.     One  of  the 
hest  resolutions  I  can  think  of,  is  to  keep  no  cow  unless  she  hrings  in 
not  simply  a.  return,  hut  a  satisfactory  return  on  investment." 

Of  course,  .just  h ow  high  production  mast  he  to  put  a  cow  on  a  ^:>ro fit- 
hearing  hasis,  will  vary  considerahly  on  different  farms  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 


/ 


However,  in  a  COIFCERCIAL  d.airy  herd,  Dr*  Mct)owell  iDelievcs  that 
300  pound.s  of  hutterfat  a  year  per  cow  is  a  lair  goal  to  shoot  at. 

If  that  -production  yields  a  -profit,  well  and  goodj  he  spys.    3ut  if 
it  doesnH,  donH  stop.    Keep  right  on  culling. 

At  this  tine  there  are  already  around  28,000  herds  on  tost  in 

the  Dairy  Herd-Ir.rorovement  Associations  pnd  their  average  -production  is 

only  4  pounds  helow  this  300  "oound  level. 

.\nd  there  are  at  "ircscnt,  also,  more  then  lOjOi^'O  raernoors  of  the 
Honarary  Guild  of  Gopat is.  (pronounce  Go-'oay '-tis)    As  you  know,  a  acrnhor 
of  this  society  mst  he  the  ovmor  or  manager  of  a  h.-;rd  of  5  or  nor:^  cows, 
whoso  a.v3T3.rp  production  is  at  least  300  '^ounds  of  huttcrfat  in  a  year. 

Tell,  Dr.  I.IcDowcll  'believes  tliat  an^^one  ca^  do  v.-h.at  those  10,000 
farmers  have  done. 

Of  c-'ursc,   such  improvement  reciuircs  m_oro  than  culling.     First  of 
all  it  requires  intelligent  feeding;  and  then,  to  -)ush  your  herd  up  into 
the  300,400,  or  450--oound  class,  it  requires  intelligent  hreeding.  Geod 
feeding  is  always  necessary. 

In  any  event,  here's  a  suggestion.    TT-.y  not  set  a  production  G0.'\L 
for  your  herd  this  -e^r,  and  work  hard  to  reach  it?    .\nd  then,  each  -year, 
set  that  goal  a  little  higher. 


A^:romTCS::^LIT;      You  have  heen  listening  to  Your  Farm  He-orter  at  Tfashington. 
Your  Reporter  has  ashed  me  to  remind  you  of  several  >j.lletins  which  give 
detailed  inform.ation  on  the  questions  hrought  urn  in  toda-''s  talk.  One 
is  "Dairy  Herd  Inmrovement  Associations  and  Stories  the  Records  Tell," 
Farmers'  3-allctin  ITo.  1504.     "Dairy  I^erd  Im;  rovement ,  "  is  Farmers'  Bulletin 
ITo.  Ib32;  "Care  and  Management  of  Dairy  Cows"  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo.  1470; 
and  "Feeding'  Dair?^  Cows,"  is  Farmers '"  Bulletin  ITo.  1625.     If  ^-ou  will  write 

either  to  Station  or  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington 

D.  C,  co-lies  of  these  -puhlications  will  he  sent  to  rvou  free  of  charge, 
as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 


.•^  E  C  £  !  V  r- 


YOUR  FAE:  HETOETER  at  WASHIITGTOIT. 


Monday,  J:inuary  26,  1931  • 


NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 


Speakings:  Time;      10  Minutes. 


All  Re-:ions. 


THE  HTAMIN  CONTEIJT  OF  C-E'TERAL  FABll  MKITS 


OPENING  ..III^'OUI'TCEMENT ;      Every  Monday  morning  Your  V/ashington  Farm  Reporter 
personally  interviews  some  livestoci:  specialist  or  scientist  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  then  "broadcasts  the  results  of  that 
interview  to  you  livestock  producers  out  in  the  field  or  wherever  you  may 
happen  to  he.     The  suhject  for  today  is  the  vitamin  content  of  general  farm 
meats.    Ml  right,  Mr.  Reporter  


Hello,  folks.     I  want  to  talk  to  you  for  a  little  while  today  about 
some  of  the  interesting  things  I  saw  on  a  recent  trip  through  one  of  the 
many  scientific  laboratories  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

This  particular  laboratory  X  *m  going  to  talk  about  todoy  is  in  what 
they  call  the  BIOCHElflC  DIVISION  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.    By  boil- 
ing the  word  biochemic  down  to  common  language  we  find  thit  it  means  a 
chemical  study  of  biological  or  animal  products  including  meats  produced 
from  the  slaughter  of  general  farm  animals. 

On  entering  this  la'boratory  the  other  morning  I  w?,?  met  with  the 
odor  of  ether,  very  similar  to  the  odor  I  recall  so  well  when  I  lost  my 
tonsils, 

"Take  this  chair,  right  here,"  invited  RpJ.ph  Hocglond,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  laboratory.    He's  been  in  Uncle  Sam's  services  for  more  than 
20  years,  and  is  an  expert  at  mixing  chemicals  and  making  a  patient  feel 
at  ease  wMle  he  talks  on  the  many  subjects  connected  with  the  interesting 
work  he  is  carrying  on  for  the  benefit  of  men  and  women  back  on  the  farm, 
and  for  humanity  in  general. 

Getting  ready  to  defend  myself  as  I  would  in  any  hospital  where  I 
wouldn't  ha.ve  the  slightest  idea  of  what  was  going  on,  I  thoug;ht  of  my 
questions  as  the  only  means  of  defense  and  opened  up  with  the  following: 


— ooOoo — 
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"Sn^',  Mr.  Hongland,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  powder  that 
that  mrxa    is  mixing  over  there  "by  th3  window?" 

"Feed  it  to  rats,"  came  his  jovial  reply. 

"Holl,"  I  Said,  "what  are  r/ou  putting  ether  in  it  for?    Do  rats 
like  ether?" 

"Not  especially,"  he  answered,  "hut  you  see,  ethor  helps  to  dis- 
tribute  the  fats  in  the  feed  and  thereby  enables  each  rat  to  get  a  ration 
that  is  thoroughly  and  evenly  mixed.     That  is  very  importejat  in  the  feeding 
of  rats,  fam  animals,  or  even  people.      Of  course,  I  don't  mean  that 

people  ought  to  eat  ether  they  should  not,  hut  people  and  animals  all 

seem  to  do  better  when  fed  a  well-bslanced  ration.  And  that '  s  what  live- 
stock -producers  are  interested  in  in  seeing  that  animals  get  a  ration 

that  will  promote  economic  and  profitable  growth  and  develojxient, " 

I  ^m  sure  most  of  you  listeners  have  heard  of,  read  about,  and  per- 
haps tasted  of  those  inimitable  sugar-cured  hams.     Comraercial  packers  use 
sugar  in  getting  a  part  of  this  sugar-cured  flavor.     Farmers  do  likewise. 
Previous  to  the  World  War  we  had  plenty  of  cane  and  beet  sugar  and  never 
thought  of  using    anything  else  in  the  sugar  curing  of  certcin  moats. 
They  found,  according  to  Mr.  Hoagland,  that  corn  sugar  could  be  used 
successfully  in  the  sugar  curing  of  :acats, 

\7h.ilc  they  were  experimenting  with  these  various  sugars  they 

became  interested  in  vitamins.    At  that  time  comparatively  little  was 
known  about  the  distribution  of  vitamins  in  meats  and  meat  products* 

One  step  led  to  another,  and  today  you  can  find  out  a  lot  about  the 
VITAinN  content  of  general  farm  me?,ts  from  this  biocheanic  laboratory  simply 
because  they  got  interested  in  the  study  of  that  project  while  hunting  for 
something  else,    I'm  told  that  many  grea.t  discoveries  arc  made  while 
people  are  searching  for  something  entirely  differoiit.    Historians  say 
that  Columbus  was  looking  for  a  new  route  to  India  when  he  stumbled  on  to 
a  new  country  we  now  call  America. 

Mr,  Hoagland  and  Ms  laborn.tory-  staff  of  white-aproned  workers  have 
studied  three  of  the  well-known  vitamins  of  today.     Vitaiain  A  is  present  in 
meat,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  it  of  special  interest  at 
the  present  time.    Liver  and  kidneys,  hov/ever,  are  very  good  sources  of 
this  vitomin.      We'll  now  pass  over  titamin  A  and  stop  at  the  next  one  which 
is  called  vitamin 

Vitamin  B,  according  to  Mr.  riorgland  and  other  lea^din^  authorities, 
is  the  vitamin  which  prevents  the  .disease  in  man  knovm  as  beri-beri.  A 
deficiency  of  vitamin  B  also  causes  animals  to  mairo  onl:-"  g,  stxmted  growth 
and,  of  course,  lowers  their  vitaility  aaid  resistance. 
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All  the  edible  parts  of  caLttle,  sheep,  and  hogs  were  studied  in  the 
"biochemic  laboratory  to  find  out  if  they  contained  vitarnin  B, 

The  lean  raeat  of    hogs  was  found  to  "be  one  of  the  "best  sources  of 
vitarain  B. 

Mr.  Hoagland  says  that  the  a^aount  of  vitamin  3  in  loan  vort  is  not 
materially  destroyed  by  usual  methods  of  cooking. 

Vitamin  C-  is  one  of  the  vitar.iins  still  under  discussion  by  many 
authorities.     This  is  the  vitamin  used  in  some  sections  01  the  country  to 
fight  pellagra,  but  Mr.Hoagland  said  he  wanted  to  confine  his  remarks  to 
the  growth-promoting  qualities  of  vitamin  G«    Animals  need  plenty  of 
vitamin  G  to  make  ample  growth  and  development.     That,   of  course,  is  im- 
portant in  the  economic  prod\iction  of  farm  animals. 

V.h.ile  lean  beef,  pork  and  mutton  are  good  sources  of  vitamin  G, 
the  liver  and  kidneys  of  general  farm  animals  are  even  richer  in  this 
vitamin. 

Therefore,  in  summarizing  our  knowledge  of  this  subject  we  find  that 
pork,  liver  and  kidneys  are  splendid  sources  of  vitamin  3.        Lean  beef, 
pork,  and  mutton  are  good  sources  v/hile  the  liver  and  kidneys  of  these 
animals  are  excellent  sources  of  vitamin  G. 

Mr,  Hoagland  cautioned  me  to  bo  sure  that  you  listeners  understood 
that  there  are  plenty  of  other  sources  of  vitamins  B  and  G  aside  from 
meats,  but  that  general  farm  meats  do  contain  quite  a  bit  of  these  two 
important  vitamins    and  that  this  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
planning  an  adequate  diet, 

IThen  something  worth  while  comes  from  these  experiments  it  is  written 
up  in  the  form  of  a  bulletin  or  some  other  publication  and  offered  to  you 
people  throughout  the  country.     For  instance,  if  you  want  information  about 
the  vitamin  B  content  of  meat  ask  for  REPRINT  NO.  A-128,  and  if  you  want 
information  about  the  vitamin  G  content  of. meat  ask  for  RSPEINT  NO.  A-13S. 
That  A  indicates  that  the  work  cones  from  the  Bureau  of  AnimcJL  Industry  and 
the  nur.iber  is  the  key  by  which  it  is  known, 

I  mention  this  trip  and  what  I  saw  in  one  of  the  labors-tcri es  of  the 
Biocher.iic  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  on  this  occasion  to 
drive  home  the  fact  that  Uncle  Sam  has  hundreds  of  competent  men  and  women 
working  all  the  time  to  help  you  people. 

Some  of  these  days  I'm  going  back  and  take  another  look  at  this  and 
some  of  the  other  laboratories  in  the  United  States  Depa.rtnent  of  Agricultiire 
and  then  tell  you  some  more  about  what's  going  on  back  in  the  trenches. 
Until  then,  good-bye,  and  good  luck. 


--OOOOC— 
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CLOSIIT&  AMTCfUlTCIMEITT :      You  have  lioen  listening  tc  Your  J'r.rr.i  Reporter  in 

one  of  his  reg:ular  livestock  progrox.is  iDroadCa.st  frorn  Station  in  co- 

oper^-^tion  with  the  Federal  Departnent  cf  Agriculture.     If  you  wo.nt  infor- 
mation on  vitamins  B  and  G  in  neats,  a^k  for  REPRINTS  NO.  A-12S  and 
A-I3S.    You  can  get  then:  fron  tliis  station  or  fror.i  the  United  Sto.tes 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


P^ON  IT  EO^STATES 
^^D'EPARTMENT 
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YOim  ?-0/I  REPORTER  AT  WASHINGTON. 


Crops  and  Soils  Interview  No,  4: 


Tuesday,  Janmry  27,  1931, 
The  Outlook  Re-port, 


A:TNOu~7C."2';:ENT ;  "Coming  events  cast  their  shadov/  'oefore."    Today  your  farm 
reporteL-  at  Washington  reports  to  us  a  coming  event  of  importance  to  every 
larrnor  in  this  country.    Even  now,  specialists  in  all  branches  of  the 
farm  business  are  in  the  white  heat  of  concentration,  figuring  out  a  sound 

basis  for  our  use  in  planning  production  this  year    You  tell  them  about 

it,  !.ir.  Reporter. 

****** 


It  won't  be  long  nov/  Just  a  few  days. 

Then  comes  the  big  report  of  the  year  —  the  Agricultural  Outlook 
for  19ol. 

That  report  has  come  to  mark  a  red-letter  day  for  all  forward- 
looking  farmers. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  tells  me  this  year's  national 
outlook,  which  v/ill  be  the  ninth  of  these  annual  reports,  will  be  issued 
February  2, 


Covering  as  it  will,  forty  or  more  cro-os,  with  information  on  them 
it  is  the  most  comprehensive  survey  of  agricultural  con- 
ditions and  ■oros'oects  ^o  be  had  aji;;ini7here. 


from  all  angles. 


Thousands  of  farmers  have  learned  to  look  to  these  outlook  reports 
for  the  infomation  needed  in  mailing  their  plans  for  the  year.     It  is 
alwaj-s  important  to  get  the  facts,  and  to  look  ahead,  and  plan  production 
with  an  eye  to  what  markets  are  likely  to  be,  and  not  v/hat  they  were  last 
season.    But  I  venture  to  say,  that  careful  planning  of  farm  production 
was  never  more  im.portant  than  today,    For  that  reason,  this  year's  Outlook 
should  be  especially  helpful.     Some  folks,  hov/ever,  don't  seem  to  realize 
what  a  remarkable  thing  we  have  in  our  Agricultural  Outlook  Report,  Maybe 
I  didn't  myself,     I  learned  how  this  report  is  prepared. 

Let's  take  a  little  peep  behind  the  scenes. 

The  finaJ  outlook  conference  is  even  now  in  session  at  Washington 
v/hip-ping  the  National  Outlook  Report  into  final  shape  for  release  to  the 
Y/holc  country  next  week.    There  you  see  the  chairman  of  the  various  out- 
look coi'.nittees  in  the  great  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  There 
arc  thj  representatives  from  other  Bureaus  in  the  United  States  Department 
of  Aigriculturc,    There,  too,  are  representatives  from  the  extension  and 
resoarch  staffs  of  ov.r  State  Colleges  of  Agriculture  from  one  end  of  the 
co"ujitry  to  the  other. 
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Sacli  coiTimittee  vnal^os  a  preliminary  report.     The  training,  and 
knov/ledo;e  ;\nd  practical  experience  of  all  the  experts  is  focused  upon 
each  pralirainary  rei:)ort  as  it  is  lorought  up,    T.iey  have  charts  there 
shov/inc  the  "basic  facts  of  our  economic  situation  for  each  crop. 

Practical  experience  and  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  facts  about 
oach  or..u:ch  of  our  faming  industrv  are  right  now  being  brought  to 
bjj,r  on  the  preparation  of  our  Outlook  Report,     Besides  the  cornmittoo 
on  '/heat,  and  livestock,  and  tobacco,  and  other  different  crops,  there 
aro  also  other  special  comittees  of  experts  on  domestic  demand,  and 
foreign  demand,  and  larr.i  equipment,  and  farm  credit.     In  other  words, 
those  mrjn  consider  the  outlook  from  all  angles.    The  facts  from  all 
angles  Mill  bs  com.bined  in  that  fixial  outlook  report  which  comes  out 
G-ro'Juic.  I-Io,:  Day,  next  Monda^j", 

Z:ut  the  v;ork  they  are  doing  now  is  just  the  final  step.    Each  of 
those  ;or.:liminary  reports  represents  intensive  work  for  the  past  several 
v/oaks  by  a  committee, 

livery  person  in  the  big  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  who  has 
some  special  knov/ledge  of  the  economic  conditions  connected  v/ith  a 
particular  comr.iodity  is  called  on  to  form  part  of  the  committee  for  that 
product.     It  doesn't  make  any  difference  v/hat  phase  of  the  work  he  may 
ordinarily  be  working  on.     The  important  thing  at  this  tim.e  of  the  year 
is  the  Outlook  Report, 

As  I  say,  those  experts  have  been  working  for  the  past  several 
weeks.     In  addition,  specialists  from  'che  other  Biireaus  of  the  Department, 
such  as  tho  Bureau  of  Aramal  Industry',  and  Dairy  Industry,  and  plant 
Industry,  and  from  the  staff  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board 

also  sit  on  those  commxi:tces,  and  helo  prepare  the  Outlook  reports. 

Let  me  just  take  one  of  t'noso  committoGs  as  a  samxolo  of  the  others. 
Say,  we  talie  the  conr.iittee  that  prepared  the  preliminary  report  on  sheep 
and  wool. 

On  that  committee,  there  was  a  sheep  production  specialist  from 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,    Then  there  was  another  specialist  from 
the  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  that  has  charge 
of  reporting  livestock  markets,  and  with  grading,  and  standardizing,  and 
mar.ietin/-,  investigations  on  m.ea,t,  and  livestock  and  wool.    On  that  sarae 
coiTcriittoe,  was  the  specialist  in  direct  charge  of  ovjr  market  news  service 
on  shoop.    Another  committee  mem.ber  was  a  livestock  marketing  research 
specialist.    The  expert  in  charge  of  wool  standards  and  marketing  studies 
was  .".Iso  on  that  committee.    Then  there  was  the  man  in  charge  of  live- 
stock ootimatcs.    And  a  field  livestock  estimator  for  the  range  States, 
And  the  statistician  who  specializes  on  foreign  sheep  and  wool  figures. 
And  one  who  works  on  prices  of  lambs  and  v;ool.    And  others  who  have  been 
out  in  -cha  range  coiuntry  talcir^y^art  in  farm  majiagement  studies. 

T;:at  is  Just  one  coi.imittee  handling  one  of  the  forty  crops  and 
classes  of  livestock.    But  you  see,  the  experts  on  that  committee  are  men  viho 
have  been  in  consta.it  touch  in  their  regul:;.r,  daily  work  with  some  phase 
of  the  situation, 
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'.Tzien  the  committee  net  those  men  took  up  the  market  situation  of 
the  year  just  completed.    They  considered  the  prospective  supply  situation. 
They  discussed  the  prohablc  demand  situation.    And  then  what  prices  are 
likely  to  be  and  do,    jUid  even  what  farmers  are  likely  to  do  in  the  light 
of  the  facts. 

Of  course,  you  may  not  be  able  to  tell  v/hat  some  eccentric  farmer 
neighbor  of  yours  v/ill  do,    But  that's  wliiire  records  come  in  handy,  Znov/- 
ing  \;hat  large  numbers  of  folks  have  done  under  similar  circijmstances,  it 
is  often  easy  to  figure  about  what  they  will  do  —  at  least,  what  most 
of  then  v'ill  do. 

You  might  think  there  Y/ould  be  danger  of  these  specialists  on  one 
crop  seeing  the  sitioation  too  much  from  their  ovm  special  viewpoint. 
But  that  has  been  guarded  against  in  these  Outlook  Reports.     In  preparing 
the  hog  report,  for  instance,  the  domestic  demand,  and  the  foreign  demand, 
and  the  corn  situation,  and  the  cattle  situation  all  had  to  be  taken  into 
considersition  by  the  committee,  so  at  lea.st  one  member  of  the  committees 
on  those  subjects  v/as  also  on  the  hog  committee.    And  at  least  one  member 
of  the  hog  committee  was  on  each  of  those  other  comi'aittees.    By  that 
interlocking  arrangement  of  experts,  it  is  made  certain  that  the  report 
on  one  crop  will  be  prepared  with  full  recognition  of  the  facts  as  to 
related  products. 

In  the  main  the  national  Outlook  Report  v/ill  present  the  national 
rather  than  the  local  point  of  view.    But  it  will  be  supplemented  with 
regional  and  local  infoimation  v/orked  out  in  each  State.    Remember,  the 
national  Outloo^  Report  will  be  issued  Monday,  February  2. 

Sfc  ijt  ^ 

A^IHO uTCBI.IZITT ;    Your  farm  reporter  at  Y/ashington  has  just  told  us  some- 
thing of  how  the  national  Agricultural  Outlook  Report  is  now  being 
prepared  "by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.    This  report  comes  to 

you  from  Station  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department 

jjf  Agriculture.    Keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  the  Outlook  Report, 
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YOUR  ?ABi/I  EEPORTER  AT  WASHINGTON.  Wednesday,  Jantiary  28,  1931. 


NOT  ?0R  PUBLICATION 

Speaking  Time:     10  Minutes.  All  Regions, 

FEEDING-  CHICKENS 

C LO SI -TC-  AITNOUNC EIvISNT ;    Ladies  and  gentlemen,  at  this  time  Station  

pr3scnts  one  of  the  regular  Washington  Farm  Reporter  programs  "broadcast  in 
cooperction  with  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture.    The  subject  for 

to-day  is  FEEDING  CHICKENS.    All  right  Mr.  Reporter,  let»s  go, 

„-oOo — 

Hello  everybody.     I  hope  you  are  all  feeling  fine  today  because 
I'm  going  to  talk  to  you  for  a  little  while  about  fried  chicken,  chicken 
dumpling,  chicken  pie,  and  what  have  you.     In  order  to  get  the  most  from 
a  progr-jvi  of  this  kind  you  need  to  be  feeling  mighty  good  and  slightly 
hungry. 

I  want  to  open  up  today  by  asking  you  this  question  What's  better, 

alonj:  in  the  early  spring,  than  a  nice,  pimp,  juicy  broiler  cooked  to 
perfection  and  served  warm  on  a  nice  brown  piece  of  hot  toast? 

Perhaps  there  are  some  of  you  v/ho  prefer  the  "pully-bone"  of  a  nice 
fried  chicken,  others  of  you  v/ho  call  for  chicken  pie,  another  crowd 
waiting  for  a  pot  of  steaming  hot  dumplings,  and  still  others  v/ho  prefer 
chickens  that  lay  enough  eggs  to  keep  the  automobile  running,  especially 
during  the  stirmner  visiting  and  picnicking  season. 

Nov/  folks,  it  takes  gasoline  to  make  my  automobile  go  and  I'm 

reliably  informed  that  it  takes  FEED  -plenty  of  it  and  of  the  riglit  kinds 

to  make  chickens  grov;.    Therefore,  I'm  going  to  talk  to  you  on  the  subject 
of  FEEDING  CHICKENS.     I  got  my  information  from  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.l541-F 
called  FEEDING  CHICKEl^iS,  and  here's  how  it  came  about.  \ 

\ 

Every  V*''ednesday  morning  I'm  in  the  habit  of  having  a  chickeia 
conversation  yiith  Hr.  A.  R.  Lee  poultry  specialist  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 

Well,  on  the  morning  of  this  particular  interview  I'm  talking  about 
today  I  arrived  just  in  time  to  see  Mr.  Lee's  coat  tail  going  around  the 
corner.    He  looked  to  me  as  though  he  was  starting  a  long  and  important 
journey,  and,  as  fortune  tellers  often  say,  tov/ard  the  EAST.    I  succeeded 
in  brin-lng  him  to  a  complete  standstill  with  one  of  my  country  "v/hooppees", 
and  learned  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  New  York  to  help  look  after  Uncle 
Sam's  poultry  exhibit  at  the  Madison  Square  C-arden  poultry,'-  Show, 
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"You're  after  an  interview  on  feeding  chickens,  aren't  you?" 
was  Mr.  Lee's  'ousiness-like  question  after  we  had  come  face  to  face  in  the 
little  old  dingy  hallway. 

"You  knocked  a  home  run"  I:-answered.     "That's  exactly  what  I  v;ant." 

"Very  v/ell,"  he  remarked  with  a  kind  of  a  Yanliee  twinkle  in  his  eyes, 
"You'll  find  the  interview  on  my  desk.    Use  as  much  as  you  like.  G-ood-hye 
and  good  luck,"  and  with  that  he  was  gone,  and  I  was  left  standing  in  the 
little  old  hallway  I  have  already,  described, 

T.ha.t  do  you  suppose  I  found  on  Mr,  Lee's  desk?    A  copy  of 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1541-F  called  CHICKENS.     Dr,  Morley  A.  Jull, 

in  charge  of  Uncle  Sam's  poultry  office,  and  Mr,  Lee  wrote  this  "bulletin 
jointly.     It  is  "based  on  actual  feeding  experiments  at  the  Government 
experiment  farm  at  Beltsville,  Maryland,  and  on  thousands  of  other 
poultry  faims  throughout  the  country, 

I  --znov/  from  the  requests  that  have  come  in  for  this  hulletin  that 
thousands  of  you  poultry  raisers  already  have  a  copy  of  it  on  your  shelves. 
You  may  oc  interested  in  learning  that  more  than  300,000  copies  of  this 

■bulletin  have  already  "been  printed  and  now  get  this  -'that  282,000 

copies  have  already  been  distributed  throughout  the  country.    A  lot  of  you 
list  oners  have  asked  for  this  bulletin,  because  it  is  only  mailed  out  on 
request,     I*m  glad  you  have  asked  for  this  bulletin  on  feeding  chickens 
because  it  contains  plenty  of  practical  information  for  the  man  or  woman 
interested  in  the  economic  feeding  of  poultry  flocks  on  the  average  farm 
or  on  the  commercial  farm  with  thousands  of  birds. 

There  are  lots  of  chickens  in  the  country  at  the  present  time  and 
poultr;>'  and  egg  prices  haven't  been  anything  to  brag  about  for  several 
months.    Under  such  conditions  it's  perhaps  wise  to  stop,  look,  listen, 
and  do  a  little  planning  before  you  begin  to  count  the  profits  from  the 
1931  poultry  crop.     I  suppose  we  can  call  it  a  crop. 

Listen  to  the  opening  statement  of  the  bulletin  I'm  talking  about. 
It  says:  "Efficient  feeding  practices  are  necessary  to  make  poultry  raising 
most  profitable  and  to  produce  the  best  quality  of  products," 

In  other  words,  feeding  plays  an  important  part  in  the  production 
of  a  chicken  whether  that  bird  is  to  grace'your  dinner  table  or  to  lay 
eggs  for  the  benefit  of  your  bank  account. 

"Eeed,"  sai^s  the  bulletin,  "is  the  most  iiiaportant  cost  factor  in 
raising  poultry.    Therefore,  the  selection  of  feeds  and  the  method  of 
feeding  are  very  important  matters." 

You  know  folks,  I  can't  talk  very  long  without  spying  something 

about  :^  old  automobile,    ^fhen  everything  is  all  right  that  old  car  is 

as  good  as  any  gas  wagon  that  ever  turned  a  wheel~rr— but  just  let  something 

go  wrong  or  get  out  of  whack  and  bingo  she's  as  dead  as  a  doornail 

so  far  as  hauling  me  around  is  concerned. 
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car  does  the  "best  v/6ttc  vfhen  there  is  the  right  "balance  "between 
gasoline  and  air;  "between  engine  oil  in  the  crsmkcase  and  water  in  the 
radiator.    And,  of  course,  sufficient  air  in  the  tires.    When  one  of  these 
factors  drops  out  that  breaks  the  "balance  and  while  the  old  "boat  may  linip 
along— — she  can't  deliver  the  goods  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

According  to  this  "bulletin  I'm  talking  about  there  must  "be  a  proper 
"balance  of  feeds  in  the  economic  and  profitable  feeding  of  chickens. 
Especially  should  there  be  a  good  balance  between  protein,  carbohydrates, 
minerals,  and  vitamins, 

A  chicken  that  receives  an  improperly  balanced  ration  is  comparable 
to  my  automobile  when  it  receives  an  improperly  balanced  diet  of  gasoline 
acnd  air  through  the  carburetor.    Both  v/ill  perform  in  a  half-hearted  way 
but  both  have  lost  that  pep  whiah  produces  that  school  girl  complexion  and 
results  at  the  end  of  the  trip, 

I  don't  want  you  listeners  to  misunderstand  this  talk,     I'm  not 
an  a^ent  of  any  kind  and  I'm  not  selling  a  thing,     I*m.  simply  calling  your 
attention  to  this  bulletin  on  feeding  chickens  because  under  present  con- 
ditions of  plenty  of  chickens  on  farms  and  lov/  prices  for  poxiltry  products 
it  may  be  necessary  for  some  of  you  to  do  a  little  thinking  and  planning 
relative  to  your  1931  poultry  crop. 

If  you  are  in  that  class  or  if  you  want  additional  information  on 
feeding  chickens  I'believe  you  will  profit  by  reading  this  bulletin. 

The  bulletin  opens  with  a  discussion  on  what  a  chicken  does  with 
the  feed  it  eats.  This  is  followed  by  a  short  discussion  on  the  require- 
ments of  a  satisfactory  ration.  Do  you  know  how  much  protein,  hov/  much- 
fat,  carbon^- drates,  and  minerals  a  chicken  needs?  The  bulletin  answers 
these  and  many  other  questions  relative  to  feeding  m.arket  poultry,  laying 
hens,  broilers,  fryers,  roasters,  and  discusses  the  use  of  green  feeds, 
milk,  and  minerals  in  the  ration. 

The  bulletin  contains  22  pages  with  many  ill\ist  rat  ions,  and  14 
feeding  rations  already  made  into  a  usable  table. 

Let  me  close  by  urging  you  people  who  have  this  bulletin  to  get  it 
down  from  the  shelf  and  read  it  over  carefully  and  mako  it  help  you  meet  the 
present  poultry  situation  through  a  better  system  of  feeding. 

For  those  of  you  who  have  not  received  this  bulletin  let  me  suggest 
that  you  write  for  a  copy.    Ask  for  Farmers'  Sulletin  !To.l541-F,  F3EDIKG 

CHICXZiIS,     You  can  get  it  by  addressing  your  request  to  Station   or 

by  writing  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

—  oOo — 

CLOSIITG  AIT0J1TC5IC5ITT:     Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have  been  listening  to  Your 

Washington  Farm  Reporter  program  broadcast  from  Station   in  cooperation 

with  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture,     If  you  want  a  copy  of  Farm.ers' 

Bulletin  :To.1541-F  called  FEEDIITG  CHICKEIIS  send  yo'cix  request  to  Station  

or  write  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  D,C, 
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YOUH  ?A2t^  HEPORTSR  AT  WASHINGTON 


Federal  ?am  Board  Interview  No.  5; 


!  * -'ANo  !  193,  ^  ; 

Thursday,  January  29,''l^"oiV 
Cooperation  Among  Tolaacco  Growers. 


ANNOUNCEMENT;    At  this  time    each  week  your  farai  reporter  at  Washington 
reports  to  us  a^tout  the  cooperative  movement  among  farmers.    The  cooperative 
marketing  division  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  gives  him  the  information. 
This  week  the  division's  tohacco  specialist  has  told  him  ahout  the  recent 
developments  in  tohacco  marketing  — -  Well,  Mr.  Reporter?  

Mr.  William  Collins,  in  charge  of  the  tohacco  section  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board,  was  the  specialist  who  outlined  to  me  some  of  these  recent 
de  ve 1 opmo  nt  s • 

It  seems  from  what  he  says  that  the  little  new  South  Carolina 
association  is  coming  through  its  first  year  in  good  shape.    Growers  in 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia  have  laid  plans  for  two  tohacco  associations  in 
each  of  those  States.     The  Burley  growers  of  Kentucky  and  neighboring 
states  are  about  ready  to  start  up  their  association  again  when  the  time  is 
ripe,  with  that  liberal  optional  contract,  which  is  something  new  in  tobacco 
marketing.    Georgia  growers  novi/  have  a  series  of  meetings  in  progress  to 
organize  a  new  co-op  in  Georgia,    The  Georgia  Association  is  also  using 
one  of  those  new  optional  contracts. 

However,  Mr,  Collins  warns  co-op  members  age-inst  that  quick-sale 
fevsr,  which  has  done  so  zmch  damage  in  tobacco  associations  in  the  -po-st. 
He  says,  members  will  have  to  learn  to  see  mai-keting  from  a  long-time  view- 
point.   They  must  realize  that  an  association  canH  be  made  a  howling  success 
over  night. 

The  Federal  Farm  Board  has  made  a  careful  survey  of  the  new  South 
Carolina  Association,  and  found  that,  so  far,  from  a  strictly  business 
stand-point,  it  is  in  excellent  shape.    The  prospects  are  good.     If  the 
members  will  be  content  to  give  the  management  tine  to  sell,  there  is  every 
indication  that  the  South  Carolina  Association  will  sell  its  tobacco  at 
fair  prices,  considering  general  conditions. 

The  South  Carolina  Association  just  began  opero-tion  last  August 
with  about  5,000  members  and  a  sign-up  of  about  17,000,000  pounds  of 
tobacco.    That's  very  small  for  a  tobacco  association.    A  lot  of  people 
thought  it  was  foolish  to  start  up  with  so  little.     They  figured  the 
expenses  v/ould  be  prohibitive. 

And  Mr,  Collins  says  that  is  the  very  minLmtim  for  a  tobacco  co-op. 
Probably  no  other  association  could  start  on  that  little.    But  when  that 
South  Carolina  association  v/as  started,  it  looked  like  it  Y/ould  be  worth 
while  to  get  going.    Market  prices  were  low.    There  was  a  big  demand.  It 
appeared  that  conditions  later  might  not  be  so  favorable,  if  the  chance  to 
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get  going  v.'as  ne^^lected. 

Another  reason  was  that  the  tobacco  section  in  South  Carolina  was 
very  concentrated  in  ten  adjoining  co-unties  within  a  short  radius  of  the 
town  of  Florence,    Mr,  Collins  doubts  whether  such  a  sraall  association 
Would  work  in  other  places  where  the  volune  is  raore  scattered.    But  the 
fine  record  with  its  1930  crop,  he  says  does  shov;  that  you  donH  necessarily 
have  to  have  a  "big  voluTie,  if  local  conditions  are  favorable, 

The  grading  by  this  co-op  v;as  done  by  government  graders.    And  as 
far  as  the  ph^-sical  handling  of  the  tobacco  is  concerned,  it  has  been  done 
at  a  reasonable  cost  so  far. 

The  attitude  of  the  big  manufacturing  companies  has  been  friendly. 
But  in  the  last  analysis,  Mr,  Collins  declares,  you  can't  expect  one 
little  association  to  upset  the  whole  market  system  or  sell  as  quickly 
as  members  would  like  to  have  the  selling  done.    You  must  remember,  that 
the  old  market  system  started  way  back  in  colonial  times,  is  still  running. 
You  can  hardly  expect  the  buyers  to  change  all  thoir  old  methods  of  buying 
just  for  the  convenience  of  the  association. 

However,  he  says,  he  can  sec  no  reason  why  the  South  Carolina 
Association  should  not  make  a  nice  record  this  year,  and  hopes  that  next 
year  it  will  be  able  to  increase  its  membership  and  volme  so  as  to  do  a 
more  economical  and  profitable  job  of  selling  its  tobacco, 

ITow,  as  to  the  prospects  in  other  States. 

Virginia  and  Horth  Carolina  are  both  following  much  the  same 
organization  plan  as  that  of  the  South  Carolina  Association,  However, 
before  launching  their  campaigns  to  set  up  an  Association,  a  series  of 
educational  meetings  was  held  iinder  the  leadership  of  representatives  of 
the  Federal  ?aim  Board,  and  representatives  of  the  Extension  Departments 
of  the  States  and  Vocational  Teachers,    The  idea  of  that  program  was  to 
bring  to  the  tobacco  growers  as  much  information  as  possible  about  production 
and  marketing  of  tobacco  from  thoir  own  standpoint. 

Following  that  series,  the  growers  decided  to  organize  and  appointed 
organization  committees  to  work  out  definite  plans.    In  each  State,  it  was 
decided  to  have  two  separate  Associations,    In  Virginia,  it  was  decided 
to  nave  a  co-op  for  dark  tobacco  gro\/ers  and  another  for  light  tobacco 
growers.     In  ilorth  Carolina,  it  was  decided  to  have  one  for  the  old  or 
western  tobacco  belt,  and  another  for  the  eastern  belt.    The  dividing  line 
in  each  case  is  the  type  of  tobacco  grown. 

The  Virginia  and  ITorth  Carolina  Associations  have  adopted  contracts, 
and  will  begin  operation  with  the  1931  crop,  provided  they  get  big  enough 
sign-ups  this  spring. 

In  case  there  is  not  enough  vol-ume  contracted  to  justify  organizing 
for  this  crop,  the  agreement  is  that  the  contracts  carry-over  to  the 
1932  crop. 
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The  situation  of  the  Burley  tob^cCo  growers  of  Kentiicky  and 
adjoxnin£;  States  is  considerately  differant^  in  that  the  Burley  Association 
still  exists,  in  nucleus  form.     It  still  has  a  Board  of  Directors,  an 
office  ouilding,  cash  reserves,  and  the  members  of  the  Association  own 
stock  in  warehouses  which  were  "bought  and  paid  for  while  the  cooperative 
was  active*     So  it  will  be  easier  for  the  Burley  growers  to  re-organize 
and  begin  again  than  it  is  for  growers  in  other  States. 

Mr.  Collins  says  that  before  the  1930  crop,  the  Burley  growers 
in  Kentucky  got  exercised  over  prices,  and  the  directors  of  that 
quiescent  co-op  adopted  a  contract  and  made  tentative  arrangements  for 
handling  the  tobacco  should  it  be  deemed  necessary  to  start  a  pooling 
operation  again. 

That  contract  was  unique,  in  that  it  embodied  optional  provisions 
whereby  the  member  when  he  delivered  his  tobacco  to  the  association  could 
elect  to  have  the  association  sell  it  for  him  at  auction.     In  that  case 
after  it  was  sold,  if  the  grower  v/as  dissatisfied,  the  contract  provided 
that  he  could  reject  the  sale,  with  the  -understanding  that  he  could  not 
sell  olsev/here.    His  tobacco  would  then  go  into  the  pool  and  be  sold  by 
the  Association  along  with  other  pooled  tobacco  in  the  usual  way. 

They  made  no  attempt  to  get  sig-ners  to  the  contract,  but  just  had 
it  ready.    Tr/hen  the  market  opened,  hov/ever,  prices  v/ere  fairly  satisfactory 
and  tho  Burley  growers  didn't  think  it  necessary  to  start  pooling 
operations  this  season. 

In  Georgia,  however,  the  same  sort  of  optional  contract  has  been 
adopt  3d,  follov/ing  a  series  of  meeting  of  tobacco  growers  with  Federal 
Farm  Board  representatives,  in  which  it  was  decided  to  form  a  tobacco 
coopei-acive  in  Georgia.    A  campaign  committee  met  near  the  middle  of 
Decomojr  and  laid  plans.    Now  Georgia  grov/ers  are  in  the  midst  of  a  series 
of  3o  meetings  to  put  the  organization  across. 

AI'nTOUIiCHI.SljT ;    Recent  developments  in  tobacco  growers  cooperation  have 
just  boon  outlined  to  you  by  Mr.  William  Collins,  tobacco  specialist  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Board.    This  report  was  one  of  our  series  from  your  farm 

reporter  at  Washington,  which  Station  presents  in  cooperation  with 

the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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SpeaJcinA'  timo;  10  minutes 


Dairy  Interviev/:    LOOiaiTG  BACK  AT  THB  1930  DAIRY  IvIAFJCETS 

A]}TH0mTC2IvIE?jT;    And  now  Station  ^s,.gain  presents  Yotir  Farm  Reporter  at  iJash- 

ington.  Ilext  week,  you  know,  the  U.        Department  of  Agriculture  will  release 
its  Agricultural  Outlook  Report  for  1951.    And  so  today,  Yo-or  Farm  Reporter  is 
anticipating  the  look  ahead  "by  a  look  backward,  over  the  year  1930.  This 
"being  his  day  to  report  to  dairy  farmers,  he's  going  to  review,  ma.inly,  the 
1930  behaviour  of  the  butter  markets.    All  right,  Mr.  Reporter... 


Hell,  it  seems  that  1930  deserves  to  go  down  in  history,  not     only  as 
one  of  the  most  disappointing  years,  but  as  one  of  the  most  unruly,  as  far  as 
the  dairj."  markets  are  concerned. 

At  least,  this  is  the  impression  I  go.thered  in  talking  it  over  with 
Mr.  ^Jalter  J.  Venske,  of  the  division  of  dairy  and  poultry  products  in  the 
Bureau  of  Agriculturo.1  Economics. 

As  I.-Ir.  Venske  pointed  out,  the  price  level  of  the  major  dairy  products 
was  not  only  very  low,  but  it  was  often  very  freakish,  prices  went  down,  when, 
according  to  all  rules  of  the  game,  they  should  have  gone  up;  and  what's 
more,  they  went  uo  v/hen  tra.dition  demanded  that  they  go  down. 

You  might  say  they  were  consistent  only  in  being  inconsistent;  at  any 
rate,  their  behaviour  was  "different"  right  from  the  very  start. 

For,   in  the  first  place,  the  price  of  butter,  the  basic  dairy  product, 
after  the  first  of  the  year;  but  instead,  it  went  through  the  first  fev: 
weeks  of  1930  on  the  DOlVligrade . 

After  that,  it  did  rise  a  little  bit.    But  instead  of  falling  again, 

along  in  April  when  production  begins  to  go  into  high  speed  and  prices 

ordinarily  drop  rather  sharply  it  COI-ITIITUED  to  rise.     In  fact,  they  actually 

gained  two  cents. 

Hov/ever,  this  seems  to  have  been  just  one  of  1930's  April  Pool  jokes. 
Any^vay,  prices  of  butter  dropped  sharply  in  May,  and  in  June  they  dropped  stil' 
further,,  down  to  33  cents. 
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Tliis,  you'll  rememB.er,  v/as  a  low  level  for  the  year  up  to  that  tiiTicj  in 
fact,  it  v/as  the  lowest  price  since  June  1922.    And  so  of  course,  it  had  its 
good,  even  if  only  teiTtporary,  effect.     That  is,  h-uyers  of  hutter,  and  storage 
operators,  who  had  I'een  very,  vary  cauti'ms,  "began  to  sit  up  and  take  notice. 
They  began  to  "b-ay  at  this  low  price,  and  "butter  ir.ovod  into  refrigerators 
fairly  fast.     Then,  in  addition  to  this,  production  dui'ing  raidsuxtmer  was 
exc  ep  t  i  onal ly  1 ight • 

So,  all  in  all,  it  was  only  natural  that  prices  should  again  jjick  up; 
which  they  did.    You  remenfoer,  in  fact,  that  they  advanced  4  cents  during 

August  another  very  "ujtiutsual  occurrence,  since  there  is  ordinarily  very 

little,  if  any,  iDrice  change  at  this  time. 

And  then,  of  course,  something  else  happened.    The  price  level  at  this 

time  in  August — -v:c?.s  some  4  to  6  cents  a"bove  the  level  of  the  heavy-pro diicini? 

months  of  Ma.y,  J-one  and  July;  and  so,  quite  naturally,  the  owners  of  storage 
"butter  "began  to  "v;orlc  out"  their  stochs.    Many  of  them  preferred  to  sell  at  a 
reasona'ole  profit,  rather  than  take  a  cliance  on  possi"bilities  of  losses  later 
on. 

V'cll,  G,s  a  result,  stocks  of  "butter  on  the  "big  markets  were  grci^tly 
increased;  and  storage  "butter  entered  into  direct  competition  with  fro sh 
hutter.    At  the  same  time,  production  was  coming  out  of  its  slump  r.nd  was 
sending  larger  and  larger  quantities  of  fresh  hutter  to  market  to  oompete 
with  these  "big  stocks  of  storage  "butter. 

Well,  of  co-^orse,  this  led  to  a  situation  something  like  an  irresisti"ble 
force  meeting  an  immovable  body. 

Something  was  bound  to  pop,  and,  as  might  be  erpected,  it  was  the  price 
level.      Prices  gained  only  a  bare  cent  during  September,  in  comparison  to 
the  nor.:i£>,l  September  adva.nce  of  3  or  4  cents. 

You  icnov;,  also,  what  happened  after  that.     Instead  of  the  usual  3-cent 
increase  in  October,  there  was  an  increase  of  something  less  than  one-fourth 
cent;  and  as  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary  3-cent  gain  in  November,  there 
was  a  4- cent  drop. 

And  then,  of  covrse,  the  slun.Tp  want  on  through  December.    And  a.s  a 
fitting  climax  to  a  year  which  saw  the  average  price  level  return  to  the 
pre-war  days  of  1916,  the  price  hit  the  lowest  mark  of  the  v/holc  year  on 
the  last  day,  December  31. 

The  E}iACT  quotations  on  December  31,  by  the  way,  were  28-|  cents  at 
New  York  and  27^  cents  at  Chicago           for  92-score  butter. 

To  sum.  up,  the  average  m.onthly  price  for  1930  was  3o-|  cents  a  pomid, 
which  was  the  lowest  average  for  any  year  since  1916. 
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This  is  also  8  cents  telow  the  1929  average  and  approximately  9  cents 
below  the  five-vear  average ^  from  1925  tO  1929. 

However,  if  it  is  any  consolation  now,  the  average  for  1930  was  still 
more  then  6  cents  ahove  the  average  for  the  10  years  from  1906  to  1915. 

On  the  production  side,  the  total  production  for  the  year  was  probably 
about  4  per  cent  lighter  than  for  1929.     The  low  poinu  camo  in  August, 
when  the  total  was  12  ver  cent  less  than  the  total  for  .August  the  year 
before.       Since  then,  however,  there  was  a  steady  gain,  until  we  were 
a-ctually  1  per  cent  aheo-d  of  the  1929  rate,  in  November. 

Otitstanding  features  of  the  year,  in  fact,  were  that  production  con- 
tinued to  gain  despite  declining  prices,  and  that,  on  tlio  other  ha.nd, 
consuii:t)tion  failed  to  improve,  a,ftcr  falling  behind  ear'jy  in  the  year.  It 
is  estiraatcd  that  total  consumption  during  the  year,  despite  low  prices, 
was  a,round  1  per  cent  less  than  in  1929 » 

Now,  what  I've  passed  on  to  you,  a.s  a  result  of  my  talk  with  Mr.  Vensko, 
is  simplj;-  c.  sketch  of  the  high  spots  in  the  butter  industry  during  1930, 
with  which  you're  all  more  or  less  familiar.    We  might  remember,  hov/ever, 
that  this  pcculic-r  behaviour  did  not  originate  with  1930.    i.s  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  all  started  bo.ck  in  the  fall  of  1929,  when  prices  failed  to  respond 
to  the  usual  seasonal  trend,  and  dropped  instead  of  rising.     In  fact,  the 
behaviour  of  prices  in  the  fall  of  1930  was  simply  a  repetition,  on  a  little 
bigger  scale,  of  wha,t  occurred  in  the  fall  of  1929, 

r/ell  I  suppose  it  may  also  occur  to  you  that  1930  not  only  did  not 
originate  the  situation  but  it  may  not_  bring  it  to  an  end. 

The  immediate  facts,  of  course,  are  these:    After  hitting  that  low 
level  on  December  31,  prices  of  butter  kept  right  on  going  down;  and  prospects 
are  that  the  avero^e  for  Janua.ry  may  be  as  much  as  3  or  4  cents  below  the 
avcrc^c  for  December. 

And,  it  does  seem  safe  to  say  that,  on  paper  at  least,  the  general  out- 
look for  the  dairy  mai-kets  is  none  too  favorable  just  o-t  present. 

However,  we  will  all  know  more  about  the  outlook  next  week  when  the 
Dep.artmcnt  of  Agriculture  completes  its  annual  outlook  report.    And  so,  I 
commend  the  1931  report  to  your  special  e.ttention. 

AIJITQlL'ICSj.SlTr :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  you  liave  been  listening  to  Your  Farm 
Reporter  at  Washington,  reporti:ig  on  his  interview  with  Ivlr.  W.  J.  Venske  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.     If  you  would  like  to  have  a  copy 

of  this  talk  write  either  to  Station  ^          or  to  the  U.  S.  Depa,rtment  of 

Agriculture  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


